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Literature. 


THE DROWSY SPEAKER. 
BY W. MACKWORTH PRAED, 
On Seeing the Speaker Asleep in his Chair During one of the Debates of the First 
Reformed Parliament. 
Sleep, Mr. S , bis surely fair 
If you mayn’s in your bed, that you should ia your cbair. 
Louder and longer now they grow, 
Tory and Radicul, Aye and No; 
Talkin by night, and talking by day. 
Sleep, Mr. 5 peaker ; sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; slamber lies 

Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 

Some disorderly thing will do; 

Riot will chase repose away. 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker ; sleep while you may. 
































































































Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Sweet to men 

Is the eleep that cometh but now and then, 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children thet work in the mill. 
You have more need of repose than they, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 

Move to abolish the sun and the moon ; 
Hame will no doubt be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of sixteen pence. 
Statesmen will how!, and patriots bray, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, and dream of the time, 

When loyalty was not quite a crime, 

When Grant was a pupil ia Canoiog’s school, 

And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 
—=———— 


MARY TUDOR. 


Notwithstanding the sanguice stigma indelibly branded on her name— 
the predominant gules of her escutcheon, rouge e noir (as it were) in one 
—we have always felt a sneaking kindness at the least, a sort of vexed 
and mortified good-will, a something of chagriued bat compassionate in- 
terest, in the character of Mary Tador. 

Unamiable and unattractive as she so pre-eminently was, there was an 
anderlyiog nobility in her moral nature, such as we 
are wiifally or judicially blind elee) in ber all-popular sister, Elizabeth. 

si memorably 


I hope she will deserve well, 
(albeit a trae Elizabethan), unstinted in sym 


as = eo y with 
them , makes dying Katherine say of her “ young daughbter,”’ when 
praying that the dews of heaven may fall thick in blessings on her, and, 
as a last request, beseeching the Kiog not to neglect this “ model of 


dames, as unrelentingly as the Curate in “ 
Thisbe (in the Flemish 
tered ia his index Prohibitoram. Lancelot de Lac, and PFiorice and 
Bl 
jared by all young Chri souls. He 
stead (in addition to selected portions of 


’s Maxims. the 


tracts from Horace. 
pestiferous romances aforesaid. M 


worse than the 
them two or three times over before 
that language. 


ception being the story of Griselda, which is asa 


fiction for the delectation of young folks. Grise 
afterwards to be considered in Eagland, by one (the S 


voked Queen Katherine. 


The system autborised by Vives, was faithfally carried out, to Mary’s 
ex- 


life-long prejadice. Miss Strickland bolds ber forth as an historical 
of “ the noxious effect that over-education has at a very 


for her melancholy temperament and delicate bealth. 


At the same time it is observable that the young lady did not abso- 

nestionable kind. She 
seems to have been fond of betting. asd to have lost a tidy sum now and 
ganfbling transactions, Bat no shadow of a stain rests 


lately debar herrelf of recreation, and that of a q' 
then in certaia 


eodeavoured t. hunt up charges against her, or searched diaries and gentle and simple, learned and uateaught, and yet have a 
documents through and tbroush for matter for an indictment. “ The | certain “ piety” of ber own, to tbe morbid excess of which, in fact, these 


search has been vain: these records speak 
her little sister, kindness to her dependents, feminine 


orphans 
aad hawking is men 





¥ 'yramus and 
and Tirante the White (in the Spanish) are en- 


anche, and ever so many more, he denounces as libri pestiferi, to be ab- 
ribes in their room aod 
Old and New Testaments) 
the works of Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, and Ambrose ; Plato, Cicero, 
Seneca’ Parapbrase of Erasmus, and the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More. From h's allowance of claseical poets he does not ex- 
clade the Pharsaiia of Lucan, the tragedies of Seneca, and elegant ex- 
Cards, dice, and showy attire, he thinks only not 

is to work hard at 
Greek and Latin, learning the rules and exercises by heart, daily, and 
going to bed. She isto converse 
with her tutor io Latin, aod to be frequently translating English into 
If stories or etory-books of some kind she must have, 

they are to be exclasively historical, sacred, or classical—his only ex- 
permissible 
, by the way, came 
¢ Spanish) party at 

least, as the prototype of poor, patient, sorely-tried, and qeuslip- poe- 


accomplishments, | testimony of a Lady Margaret Prof-ssor of 
bealth, genero<dty to ber god-children, many of whom were 
ent on ber alms, fondness for birds—very little hanting 


tweat as the outburst of a petulant child. A tight curb must be kept on 
this fractious girl ; but though her spirit might be, and was, y 
depressed and cowed, it bad too much of the Tudor ia it to be broken. 
Sbarply tried must it bave been, to the utmost tension, when baby 
Elizabeth, giddy Anne Boleyn’s child,—the child of that adventaress 
commoner by whom Mary’s mother had been supplanted,—wase declared 
heiress of the realm ; while Mery herself was denied the title of Princess, 
and kept as a kind of state prisoner, apart from the divorced queen her 
mother. No wonder tbe iron entered her soul. 

The lessons of adversity, as Sir Bulwer Lytton has remarked, are not 
always salutary—sometimes they soften and amend, but as often they 
indarate and t. “If we consider ourselves more harshly treated 
by fate than t' around us, and do not acknowledge in our own deeds 
the justice of the severity, we become too apt to deem the world our 
enemy, to case ourselves in defiance, to wrestle against our softer self, 
and to indulge the darker passions which are so easily fermented by the 
sense of injustice.” Through some such process as this had Mary’s inner 
being to pass ; and the result was bitterness to herself and othera. 

How bappy had it been for Mary, exclaims Hartley Coleridge, had she 
died a nun, or sunk uncrowned beneath the weight of royal eorrow ! 
Tbe comfort of a worse than widowe i mother—the dateous daughter of 
a father who di d and bastardised her, the devoted confessor of an 

and plandered Church, she had been a saint to a generous 
Protestant no less than to the sympathising Catholic, had her rival’s 
success consi her to the cloister, or the overthrow of her religion to 
¢ Princess Mary had been consecrated to memory had the 
Queen Mary never reigned.” 

Hartley s ia the tolerant spirit of a generation which can allude 
to Mary without the invariable prefix of that damning epithet, whic) our 
Protestant forefathers were apt to account (at least in practice) an in- 
dispensable adjunct. Nay, we find the elder Coleridge, at one time, pro- 
testing against the growing disinclination to so orthodox a tradit onal 
title as that of Bloody Mary. It was a squeamish-looking siga of the 
times, he a and boded no good to Church or State. His satire is 
pointed blank against the spurious reatimentalism which 





Laments the advice that sour’d a milky queen— 

(For “ bloody ” all enlighten’d men confess 

An error of the preas : 

Who, rapt by zeal beyond her sex's bounds, 

With actual cautery staunch’d the Church's wounds. 

Certainly no one will suppore Queen Mary to be the subject of Prior’s 
| ay in a feeble copy of verses that glorify one of our sovereign la- 
dies— 


the two last lines being so exquisitely iaappropriate to a sanglante. Bat 
the good taste of the times has ratified the divuse, by degrees, of an ad- 
jective which now appears to be the hideous word-of all-work in the 
working man’s table of execrations. A word so emphatically monopo- 
lised by cada and cadgers, cabbies and costermongers, tinkers and dust- 
men, coalbeavers and bargees, as their favourite expletive, when swelling 
out a period with something that shall sound «picily profane,—and, '0 do 
them justice, they are as lavish of this explective, throughout the mem- 
bers of a sentence, as ever were the Greeks witb their innocent de,—now 
that the adjective aforesaid is thus appropriated by street blackguards, 
and by them to form the backbone (and ribs) of their mother-tongac, one 
cannot bat think it time, for this if for no other reason, to drop the 
“ bloody” when speaking of Queen Mary—at apy rate out of Exeter 
Hall, in the month of May. 

Let us take a hasty survey of some of the sentences passed upon Mary’s 
— by historical judges of different schools and opposite tempers. 
David Hame—whoee prestige it still is, deservedly or o ise, to Ce 
written “ The History of Eogland”—pronounces her to have 
few qualities either estimable or amiable, and her on to have been as 
little engaging as her bebaviour and addres». er 
tabulated in a category unp t posed of obstinacy, bigotry 
violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranoy; all of which are 
said to have taken a tincture from her bad temper and narrow under- 
standing. And amidst that complication of vic-s which entered iato her 

tion, Mr. Hume can “ scarcely flad any virtue bat sincerity,” a 
quality which be owns her to have (seemingly) maintaived Geonah her 
whole life, except ia the beginning of her reign, “ when the necessity of 
ber affairs obliged her to make some promises to the Protestante, wi 
she certainly never intended to perform. Bat in there cases 
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asonable decease, to be 
stored by her admirable — aad glory.’’* 
Professor Biuat’s is but a paogent parapbrase of 2’s eum up, 
when he eays, in reference to the fires of Smithfield and elsewhere, 
many more t have been added to the number of victims, had Mary’s 
life been s , it is impossible to conj , but happily those days 
were shortened ; and on the 17th of November she herself ended a rei 
of continued disaster : Calais, which had been in possession of the Eng- 
lish since the battle of Crecy, and then reckoned the jewel of the crown, 
lost ; and lost apparently because the government dared net call a par- 
liament to provide means of defence, such was its un 
an exchequer too mach exhausted to right itself; the 
ile ;......capital offences greatly multiplicd, fifty-two persons being 
executed at Oxford at one sessions ; a pestilence depopulating the coun- 
try to euch a degres as to excite fears of a French invasion by reason of 
the nation’s w ; for inhabitants of the village ceased, might 
Elizabeth say on her accession ; they ceased in Isracl, until that I arose, 
yg ment tn ek = eel , - a “ be 
e are as far removed as porsible—qudm longissme—from those wi 

would “ diminish the aversion” (ia Raroet’s phrase) felt towards the 
Marian persecutions—-and whom Mr. Hallam somewhat sternly couasels 
to “ avoid for the fature elther such panegyrics on Mary and her ad 
visers, or such insidious extenuations of Pher persecutions as we have 
lately read,” and which, he not anreasonably says, do not excite a fa- 
impression of the sincerity of these writers in the principles of 
toleration to which they profess to have been converted. With or for 
polemics of this order we have not a word to say. 

A more tolerant feeling towards the anhappy queen need not, how- 
ever, be at all symptomatic of a less distaste for Smithfield fires and 
fagots. Partisan ts t, Protestantism is learning to make al- 
lowances for individcal infirmities, and to recognise the possible conjdnc- 
tion of a bigoted will with hysterical sincerity of creed. Mary might 
shed much blood, and yet not be bloodthirsty, after the tigress type. 
She might eign the death-warrants of four or five hundred men, women, 
aod 








owed their deatb. Hear, on this 


E 


t, the uni 


mpeachable 
winity, (Professor Blunt) 
already our creditor for one citation. “Her sincere and disinterested 
devotion to the Roman Cathol.c persuasion was the virtue, the passion 


tioned, and no bear-baiting. Her time, indeed, | it might rather be said, of ber life ; the piety of her mother had imparted 

passed most leasly, if the gaming propensities above mentioned may | to her in her cradle a faith, which the subsequent sufferings of that mo- 

en eae faults of tbe court when sbe visited it, than faults | ther must bave hallowed io her sight’ A more recent contributor to the 
w 





ter. 














In few 


while admitting Elizabeth to bave been a born 













eR, admits that Lingard has proved Eliza- 


bre a ange _— as she afterwards found the Queen 
rey a ’. 
of Scots. —Constitutional Bogland, vol. i. ch. i. 








in private life,” though on the throue they proved so injurious to beth 
raler and realm. Mr. Leigh Hunt, again, confessed long since that he 
pitied “‘‘ Bloody Mary,’ as she has been called,” almost as much as any 
unfortunate on record. She caused horrible and odious suffer- 
= ey admits ; but she also suffered horribly herself, and became odions 
w she would fain have been loved. “She bad a bigoted education 
and a complexional melancholy ; was stanted in person, plain in face, 
with impressive bat gloomy eyea ; a wife with affections unrequited ; and 
@ persecuting, unpopular, but conscientious sovereign. She derived lit- 
tle pleasure atly from having her way, even in religious matters ; 
bat acted as she did out of a narrow sense of duty; and she proved her 
honesty, however perverted, by a perpetual anxiety and uneasiness.” In 
another work the same kindly writer expresses his deep commiseration 
for one who ended with having nobody to love her, not even the bigots 
in whose cause she lost the love of her people. And he would have us 
remember whose daughter she was, and under what circumstances bora 
and bred : that she inherited the tyrannical tendencies of her father, and 
the melancholy and stubbornness of her Spanish mother; and that she 
“had the misfortune, say rather the unspeakable misery, of being taught 
to think it just to commit her fellow-creatures to the flames, for doin no 
more "than she stubbornly did berself,—samely, vindicate the right 
of having their own opinion.” Above all, he would have us re- 
member, that she was not happy ; that it was not in gaiety or sheer 
| ~~ ee that she did what she thus frightfully thought to be her 
aty. 

“ She suffered bitterly herself ; and suffered too, not merely for herself 
and her own personal sorrows, but sharply for her sense of the public 
welfare, and that of men’s very souls. In sending people to the stake, 
she fancied (with the dreadful involuntary blasphemy taught her by her 
creed) that the was y, in order to save millions from 
eternal wretchedness ; and if in this perverted sense of duty there was a 
willing participation of tLe harsher parts of her character, she had sensi- 
bility a ae die of a broken heart.—Peace and pardon to her me- 
mory. Which of us might not have done the same, had we been as us- 

situated ?”’ 
. Froude says that “‘ Queen Mary, craelly as she was wronged in ber 





young days, is not one of those persons whom it ie possible to hate, and 
we pity her even in her crimes.” From her childhood, as he reminds us, 
she been the plaything of a fortune which had bound her heart ia 


ice, and her woman’s feeli as she brooded over her own and her mo- 
ther’s wrongs, had curdled into bitterness, With a more powerful na- 
ture injuries such as bers would have brought about some tragical catas- 


trophe ; bat such a result vor by the poverty of her disposi- 
tion, and she was transformed instead into a wretched g who could 
neither love nor be loved. 


“Tf her hasband,”’ this historian affirms, ‘‘had treated her even with 
ordinary kindness—inexperienced as she, who had never known kindness 
at all, mast have beea in distinguishing between the degrees of it—it 
might have satisfied her eelf-flattery ; and if those other had not 
deceived her, and if in becoming a mother fresh springs of affection 
had been allowed to open for her, it is not impossible that the hard 
— soil might bave thawed, and the latent humanity shot up 

D. 
So it might have been, this historian is fain to believe ; and those dark 
blots which will now lie on her name for ever, might either never have 
been, or have been washed away by repentance. But eo it was not to 
be ; and, as Mr. Carlyle observes of the wide world’s history, these same 
« ae re | an tain the 
spouse and in ing of Spain. ke the complai: 

Gune bo Desontent aod Fletcher she might soothly swear, thiol 


See ae ae re 
, "t, 
‘And ‘Us as cold as ice. 4 


It was not unlike a new version of the story of her poor mad aunt, 
Joanna, who also had a Philip for her husband, and one whose indiffer- 
ence tu her so mortified her pareats, Ferdinand and Isabella, and went 
far to derange her own wits. Joanna, too, like Mary, had few 
attraction, and, as Prescott saye, cooled the affections of her Philip 
alternations of excessive fondness and irritable jealousy, for which last the 
levity of his coaduct gave her too mach occasion. 

Deseribiog Mary at her nuptial period, M. Michelet styles her “ vieille 
fille, dcre de passions retardées,” “‘ petite femme, maigre et rouge.” Of 


portrait of her by Sir Antonio More—who received for it, from Philip, 
honorarium of £400 
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ry 
if 


”? 


but if Giovanni the diplomatist 
g ”” (to adopt Wotton’s now 
the word as good-natured!y implying dif 
rs faoe im history, and cortaialy to the prints af it 
‘a te 

“s melancholy and , vixen. . 
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many languages, 
ine, too, in ber con- 


touch r for its science and feeling, epeaki 
inclodiag Latin, with flaency and grace ; most 
stitutional sufferings, bysterical of babit, of 
at Philip’s coldness, undiagoised infiielity, and frequent absences 
oo age Pew almo-t awakens compassion, and causes a momentary ob- 
livion of ber identity.” 

Philip’s frequent absences from England mi 


i 
ze 


ght more properly be ren- 


dered bis very rare there, for be gave our island its queen 
very little of his England did not care how little; but the 
queen did. Philip made himee!f scarce ; and him bone 
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firmities of a temper soure! by disease, and by the diffcalties of ber po- 
sition, she possess:d many of the good qualities of her iliustrious pre 
genitors, Katberine of Aragon and Isabella of Castile ; the rame conjagal 
tenderness and devotion, the «ame courage ia times of danger, the same 
@arvest desire, misguided as she was, to do her daty,—and, unfortunately, 
the same bigoiry. [t was, indved. moet unfortunate, in Mary’s cave, as 
in that of the Catholic queen, that this bigoiry, from their position as 
indeperdent sovereigns, sboald have been attended with such fatal con- 
neoces as have left a1 indelible blot on the history of their reigns.” 
icbelet declares that nothing can be more curious than to watch the 
aatasmagoria of the Mariaa policy, as displayed in the despatches of 
rd, the Spanish envoy, who acted as Mary’s right-hand counsellor, 
urged her on, and supported ber with adroit zeal. “ Marie, ignorante, 
intrépide de son ignorano?, qui ne sait rien, ne comprend rien, croit toute 
Angleterre catholique.” Sbe biuoders on, blind in the belief of that 
one biander, and acting upon it as an axiom io her laws of goveramen', 
@ postulate in her system of politics, She steers her way right onward 
—va droit, sans avoir peur de rien. She has no fear of losing her kingdom ; 
bat even were tuch a contingency probable, she might think a kingdom 
not ill lost for a mass, And vet, péril énorme! La premiére messe fait une 
aanglante émeute & Londres. What matter, in comparison with the weal of 
Mother Charch? Mary may be vexed and sourel by refractory Pro- 
testantism, but she will net desist or be turned aside—for she too, io her 
crabbed way, has full purpose of heart to cleave steadfastly to the faith 
she regards as pure and undefiled—she too is wholly resolved to contend 
earoeatly for what she acconnts the faith once delivered to the saints. 
And thus arose, in its baleful horror, what Shenstone calls 


The pest gigantic, whose revengeful stroke 
Tinged the red annals of Maria's reign. 


U the class character of the persecution, Mr. Froude forcibly re- 
marke, thet although Pole and Mary could bave laid their hands oa ear! 
and berou, knight and genticman, whose herery was notorious, although, 
io the queen’s own guard, there were many who never listened to a 
mase, they durst not strike where there was danger that they would be 
struck in roturo. They went out, as be describes it, iato the highways 
and hedges ; they gathered up the lame, the halt, and the blind ; they 
took the weaver from his loom, the carpenter from his workshop, the 
busbandman from bis plough; they laid hands on maidens and boys 
“ who bad never hesrd of any other religion than that they were called 
on to abjore,” o)d men tottering into the grave, and children whose lips 
could but jost lisp the articles of their creed ; and of these they made 
their burnt-offerings ; of these they crowded their prisons, and when filth 
and famine killed them, they fiung them out to rot. How long England 
would bave endured the repetitiva of the horrid spectacles is hard to say. 
The persecution lasted three yeare, and in that time something lees thao 
three bundred persons were burnt at the etake. “By imprisoumen’,”’ 
said Lord Burleigh, “ by torment, by famine, by fire, almost the namber 
of four hundred were,” ia their various ways, “lamentably deetroyed.” 

It is only your stage Jesuit, ironically personsifed, who will be found 
to maintain that 

Too sparing was the time, too mild the day, 
Whea our great Mary bore the ae away ! 
Unqueenlike pity marred her royal power, 
Nor was her purple dyed enough ia gore. 

Four or five hundred, such like petty sam, 
Might fall perhaps a sacrifice to “ 
Scaice worth the naming: had / had the power, 
Or been thought fit to have been her counsellor, 
She should have raised it to a nobler score, 
Big bonfires should have blazed, and shone each day, 
To tell our triumphs, and make bright our way ; 
And when twas dark in every lane and street, 
Thick flaming heretics shoulda serve to light, 
And save the needless ch of links by night ; 
Smithfield should still have kept a constant fire, 
Which never should be quench’d, never expire, 
But with the lives of all the miscreant rout, 
Till the last gasping breath had biown it out. 


The late Lord Nugent had some reason for complaining tbat, although 
our histories, up to the time of his writing (1826). bad not, he believed, 
stated what is uotrue of Queen Mary, nor, perhaps, bad very mach exag- 

what is trae of her; yet, * our arguere, whose only talk Is of 

ld, are generally very uncaodid in what they conceal.” It seemed 

to be commoaly ignor:d, that the statutes which enabled Mary to burn 
formed to the Caurch of ber father and brother, were 
Protestant statates, declaring the common law against heresy, and framed 
ph dae pe feat dod tb, and confirmed and acted upon by Order 
br ward the Sixth, enabling that mild and tem- 


to , 
might very possibly have been warmed by the circumstauce of both her 
ee been Imprisoned for their religion, and herself arbitra- 
detained, and her safety threatered daring tue short but persecating 
of her brother.” His lordsh’p further reminds all whom it con- 
cerns, that the sad evidences of the violence of those days are by no 
means coafiaed to her acts alone; that the fagote of persecution were 
not kindled by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze when the 
er of utiag them a; instruments of couversion ceased to be in Popish 


%. 
Harticy Coleridge, on this topic, adopts the tactics of those who apo- 
logise for the Elizabetbao pereecution. He asserts that the real grounds 
of the Marian persecation were political, not religious. Religion, he 
contends, was ovly called in to smother the consciences of the pereeou- 
tora, some of whom would bave shrank from the deadly acts of vengeance 
which they perpetrated, if they could not have contrived, to helieve that 
they were vindicating the true Charch against soul-killing heresy. Not 
that he denies the appearance, here and there, of a Bonoer or a Jeffreys, 
in whom the lust of blood is not a mere metaphor, bat a physical appe- 
tite—though he believes such to be as rare a phenomenon as the Siamese 
twins. But be doubts whether Christianity, however corrupted with 
error, ever urged one bumaa being to oppress or destroy avother. “ An 
erring piety may consent \@ pereecution ; but the prowoters of ntious 
are Revenge, Ambition, Avarice, and the other bastards of the World, 
which the Charod adopted when rhe married the World. It may be said 
that among the victims in Mary’s reigo, there were maoy poor ijnsigui- 
ficant individuals, that could be tormidable to no goverament ; but if it 
were possible, at this distance of time, to investigate the history of such 
cases, we ehoald find that there was some quarrel, some malicious aeigb- 
bour, some Tony-fire-the-fogot at the bottom of it.” Elsewhere Hartley 
affirma, that, in ine biack iist of perseoutors, de; ead upon it, there have 
been tbree atheists \o one sincere bigot, 
Be that as it may, we have. at aoy rate, one most sincere bigot ia the 
7 of Mary Tudor. 1+ ia just this quality that makes Macaulay exalt 
, in this one reepect, to the prejudice of her right royal sister. He 
calls it the gieat stein on the character of Elizabeth, that being herself 
an Adiaphorist, having no sorupie avout conlorming to the Romish 
Church when conformity was necessary to her own safety, retaining io 
the last moment of ber life a foodnees for much of the doctrine and mach 
of the ceremonial of that Church, she yet subjected that Church to a per- 
eecution even more odious than the persecutiva with which ber sister had 
berassed the Protestants. “We say more odious. For Mery bad at 
least the plea of fanaticiam. She did nothing for ber religion which she 


zeal high and strongly-built ey ot 
broad and deep tosse, over which ere placed drawbridger, cating to the by 


; Thou dost not know my sufferings, what [ fel, 
My fires and fears are met ; I burn and freeze, 
My liver’s one great coal, my heart shrunk up 
with all the fibres, and the mass of blood 

Within me, is a standing lake of fire, 

Ourl'd with the cold wind of my gelid sighs, 

Toat drive a drift of sleet througi: all my body, 
And shoot a February through my veins. 

Until I see him, ! am druok with thirst, 

And surfeited with hunger of his preseace. 


Bat the separation was flaal; and thus bitterly was Mary’s heart 
“ flung back upoo i'self; and with seared feelings and breaking bealt, 
she threw hereelf w.th undivided beart upon br religion to fulfil the 
mission on which she believet tha! exe had been sent by God.’ Ia proor, 
were proof waatiag, (hat Mary, aad oot Philip, was the author of the 
persecution, Mr. Froade refers to the fact, that the most severe edict 
which was igsaed, went oat after her hasband bad lefcher. Victims were 
multiplied exceedingly, aud carses loud as well as deep began to pene- 
trate witbin palace walis, veedi»g no bird of the air to carry the matier, 
even within the qaeen’s chamber. 

She saw that ste was hated by ber people, widely and intensely hated. 
Bat she clung to her disastrous mission oaly the more. She felt that she 
was dying by inches, but this oaly qauickeaed her zeal to work while it 
was called to day, the aight being sv aear in which she could work no 
more. 
| They tell us it was the loss of Calais that broke Mary’s heart. It came 
upon ber with the shock of aa unforeseen disasier. Calamities had taken 
such bold upon her that she was not able to look up; aad this was the 
Gnishing strvke. 

Mary’s death was opeuly prayed for ia the churches; and reverend 
refugees in Germany were not backward to sead over pamphlets to the 
tune of Killing No Murder, in case like bers, But sbe saved their dis- 
ciples the troable of summary slaughter, by dying, almost as soon aud 
quite as miserably, a3 they could wish. Unwept, unsolaced, she died,— 
with a last prayer that she might be buried in the garb of a poor religi- 
euse—in which alone, a kiadly critic affirms, it would bave beea well tor 
her if she bad lived. 

No Eaglish sovereign, says Mr. Froude, ever ascended the throne with 
larger popularity thau Mary Tudor. The country was eager to atone to 
her for ber m >ther’s iojaries ; aad the instinctive loyalty ot the Eogliab 
towards theic natural sovereign was eahanced by the abortive efforts of 
Northumberland to rob ber of her iuheritance. She had reigned littie 
more than five years, and she desceaded into the grave aumidet curses 
| deeper than the acclawatioas which had 1 d her i In 
that brief time ehe had swathed her name ia the borrid epithet which will 
cling to it forever; and yet from the passions which in geueral tempt 
sovereigns ia crime, she was eatirely free; to the time of her acces-ion 
she had lived a blameless, aad, in many respects, a noble life; and few 
meo or women bave lived less capable of doing knowingly a wrong thing. 

“ Phiip’s conduct, which could not extinguish her passion for him, aad 
the collapse of the ioflated imag’na:ioas which had eurrounded ber eup- 
| pesed pregnancy, it can bardly be doubted, effected her sanity. Those 
forlora houre whea she would sit on the ground with ber kcees drawn to 
her face; those restless days and nights when, like a ghost, she would 
wander about the palace galleries, rousing herself oaly to write tear- 
blotted letters to her husband ; those bursts of fury over the libels drop- 
| ped ia her way; or the bing in pr behind the Host in the 
| London streets—these are all symptoms cf hysterical deraagement, and 
| leave little room, as we think of her, fur other feelings than pity. Bat 
| if Mary ‘was insane, the madoess was of a kiod which placed ber atso- 
| lutely uoder ber spiritual directors ; and the responsibility for her cruelties 
| if responsibility be anything bat a name, rests first with Gardiner, who 
+ them, and, secondly, and ia a higher degree, with Reginald 
| Pole. 
| All these bave gone, long sioce, every man to bis own place ; and to 

their own Master they stand or fall. But let qe, who judge none of them, 
| compassionate ber who stood forth the most promineutly of them all, 
and who more thaa cither of them bore the barden and heat of the day, 

the glooms of ite wintry morning, and the darkness that might be felt 
when ite even-tide scddeved into night. 
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INDIAN JUGGLING. 


The fort of Calcutta, commonly known as Fort William, is one of the 
most spleadid and convenient military establishments to be found in any 
narter of the globe. It is very spacious, and somewhat resembles the 
ower of London, in that it consists of various streets and squares, 
for different military purposer. On all sides it is by a 

which is sarrounded in its turn by a 


principal gatewaye. Arrived in Calcatta, a raw griffia, of course I weat 
to Inspect the lions, and, among others, the fort. 
The fort is often the scene of animated festivity, from the presence of 
native jagglers, renowned for their surprising skill and dexterity. The 
rformances of these strange people have been so ojten described, that 
shall only make mention of a few, for otherwiee I might tire the reader. 
One of them etruck me as being curious from its having a strong re-em- 
biance to the feats recorded in sacred history, as having been performed 
by the magicians of Bay t, in the time of Moses, and in the presence of 
Pharaoh. Indeed, as it i well known that the Hinds tricks have beea 
hand:d down from the moet distant ages, from father to son, there is lit- 
tie wonder that such a similarity can exist. The particu'ar trick aliaded 
to, is the apparent conversion of a brass coin into a snake. The juggler 
gave me the coin to hold, and then seated himself, about five yards trom 
me, on a small rug, from which be never attempted to move during the 
whole performance. I showed the coin to several persons who were close 
beside me, on a firm in front of the juggler. Ata sign from him, I not 
only grasped the coia I held firmly io my right hand, but, crossing that 
hand with equal tightness with my left, I enclosed them both as firmly as 
I could between my koeer. Of course I was ae ne Regen that the 
small coin was within my double fists. The jaggler then began a sort of 
incantation, panied by a tonous and discordant kind of reci- 
tative, and, repeating the worde, Ram, Samma, Juring some minutes. 
He then suddenly stopped, and, still keeping bis seat, made a quick mo- 
tion with bis right hand, as if throwlog something at me, giving at the 
same time a puff with bis mouth. At that inetaat I felt my band sad- 
| denly distend, and become partly opeo, while I experienced a sensation 
| a8 if a cold ball of dough, or somethiog equally soft, nasty, aod dis- 
| agreeable was now between my palms. I started to my feet in astonish- 
| ment, algo the astonishment of others, and opening my bands, found there 
| no coin, bat to my horror and alarm (for of ail created things I detest 
| and loathe the genus) I saw a youog enike, all alive-ob! and of all 
| snakes in the world, a cobra-di-capello, folded, or rather coiled, roundly 
jup. I threw it iastantly to the ground, trem ling with rage and fear, as 
if already bit by the deadly rep ile, which began immediately to crawl 
| aloug the ground, to the alarm and amazement of every one present. 
| The jaggler now got up for the firet time since he bad sat down, and 
| eatebing hold of the enake displayed its length, which was nearly too 
feet ;—two feet all but sn inch anda balf. He then took it caatiousiy by 
| the tail, and opening his own mouth to its widest extent, let the head of 
| the snake drop into it, and delibera'ely commenced to swallow the ani- 








Was not prepared to suffer for it. She had held it frm!y ander peraecu- | wal, till the end of the tail only was visible ; then making a endden gulp, 
tion. She fully believed it to be essential to salvation. If she barned | the whole of the enake was apparently swallowed. After this, he came 
the bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue their rouls.” | up to the spectators, and opening bis mouth wide, permitted us to look 
Whereas Elizabeth, as be iosisis, had no such pretest—being a half- | into his throat, but no soake or snake’e tail was visible: it was seem- 
Protestant, or whoily a Catholic, as opportaoity might offer, or exigency ingly down bis throat altogether. During the remainder of the per- 
aire. } for we never saw this snake gaia, nor did the maa profess his 
“to Queen Mary, as the bistoriaa of the Tadors not oaly says but clearly | ability tomake it re-appear ; but he performed enother snake-trick, which 
Cg bine bad trampled out the natural momen, eee delivered | sy us very mach. He took from a bag another cobra-di-capello, 
her tholicism, to be moalded by it exclusively and completely. | and, walking into the centre of the room, enclosed it in bis hands in a 
He and feelingly pictures ber as oue who, with a resolute wish todo | folded state. He waved, or shook them for some time in this condition, 
the will of God, without one bad passion, careless of herself, and only | and then opened his fists, when, bey! presto !—the snake was gone, and 
caring for what she believed to be her duty, tad no idea of what duty | ia iis place appeared several small ones, which he suffered to fall from 
meant, except what she gathered frowm her creed ; aud all whos» lover, | bis hands, when tbey glided, with their peculiar undulating movement, 
all whore hatrede, submitted to the literal cootrol of the propositions of | almost like the waves of (be sea, about the floor. 
it, uncountereoted and uointluexced by a single human emotion. Her! I will notice one er two more of the surprising performances of these 
life cn earth, as he says, Was one long mistake, and but for the brief de- wonderful jogglere of India, and the realer will perhaps have had 
lnsive interval, which only served to make ber cup more bitter, it war, | enough. 
one long misery. “The symptoms which sbe bad mistsken for pregoancy | While etaying in Madras, before coming bome, a party of jagglers 
were the ap’ of a bideous dieease. Hir husband, for whom she | came forward on one occasion to act publicly in the yard of the barracks 
had sactificed the hearts of her people, dete er, and, brate as he was | there. Many busdreds of people, of a!) kinde, different ages, both sexes, 
took no pains to conceal bis aversiva. H+ insalted ber by infamous soli- | and various denom‘nations, including the soldiery ia garrison, assembled 
citations of the ladies of her court; when they turced with disdain from | to witness the exhibition, and some little tem ry arrangemeats were 


= he consoled bimseif with vulgar debauchery ; and making no secret 
of the motives which bad ioduced him to accept her hand, when the polic 
barst like an air-bubbie, he bastened to leave a couatry which was » d 
pe ee to him, and a wife whose presence was a reproach.” 
would he not come again? never again? Give him up sbe could 
not, contemptuous _ though he was. Que might almost tranefer to 
Mary, in bis regard, the language of Lady Frawpal in Jonson’s play : 





made, to enable each and every one to see bear conveniently. The 
leader of the jugglers, who were all, of course, natives of Hindustan, re- 
quested a eee ena the scene 
of display—a precaution w et om. ¥ proved a 
Suc Coat Ths tear ef the court, be it rved, was composed of 
|—fior, wellrodden. On ibis ground, theo, after come 
tricks of au inferior kind, one man was I+fi alone witb « little gir), 
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latter seeming about eight or nine years of age. Beside them stood g 
tall, narrow basket, three or four feet high, by a little more than a foot 
in width, and open all the way up. No other object, animate or inanj- 
mate, appeared on the ground. After a sburt period, spent by the 
man io conversing with tue little girl, he seemed to get angry, and be. 
gan to rail loudly at ber, for the neglect of come wish of his. The child 
attempted to sootbe him, bat he coatinued to show an increased d 

of irritation as he went, at length lashing himself into such 

fury, that the foam actually stood upon his lips, and being naturally rather 
& monstrum ingens—that ir, possessed of an exceedingly unprepcszessin 
fooe, he looked, to the white spectators at least, as like a demon camped 
from Dante’s luferno, as might be. Finally, his rage seemed to reach 
tbat boiling point, just capable of anythiog, and seizing hold of her, he 
pat her veneath the et; or, rather, he inverted the basket com- 
pletely over ber person. She was thus hemmed in, and entirely at his 
mercy. 

Having thus disposed of her, in spite of the child’s screams and entrea- 
ties, the men drew his sword (Talwab), which wasas bright and polished 
as the surface of a Venetian mirror of a few centuries back, and he 
peared as if about to wreak some (further) evil on the object of his ire; 
and afier some moments, duriog which he talked to the child and to him- 
self, as if jastifying bis anger, he did actually at last pluage his sword 
down into the basket, and draw it out dripping with blood, or at least blood- 
red drops. The child’s screams were piteous, and heart-rending in the 
extreme, but all, all in vain; tor the man planged his dripping weapon 
again and yet again iato the basket in which she was confined. be 
did +o, the screams of the wretched viciim became faiater and faiater by 
degrees, quivering and quavering like the last few whis: of a dying 
breeze ; till at length they almost entirely ceased, aad , as every one 
eat horror-siricken and breathless, and scarcely kaowing where to Toor, 
or which way to taro, then, a faint. low sigb, drawn out like the ex 
ing note of an Molian harp, was distinctly beard by every one ia 
hushed assemblage, till it too, ceased, and all was stili—etill as an Indian 
noon-tide ; stiller and yet more still,—setill as death. The child’s voice 
was bushed for ever; was hushed in the lullaby of death. 

For a momeat, “ silence reigned supreme ;”” but for a momeat though, 
for es the rage of the hurricane, the blast of the tornado, sacceeds the 
sweltering heat of the noon-dsy, so rushed the excitable Irishmen of the 
3th Regiment upon the wretched murderer ; for believe it a mere trick 
they could not—they would not; they thought it nothing but a piece of 
cold blooded, deliberate, diabolical butchery. Well was it for the jug- 
gler that the request fora gaard had beea granted by the officer com- 
mandiog ; else, nothing could have saved him. All the exertions of the 
guard could bardly — the excited voldiery from ruching into the 
arena, and tearing the maa limb from limb ; they ground their teeth with 
rage, and cur-ed every bone in the jaggler’s body ; even the officers (and 
I among others), whose betier ed: oa and experience made them ne- 
cessarily leas open to such feelings, grew pale with uneasiness. Mark 
the result of all this. 

When the mac seemed to have carried his rage to its utmost extremity 
warned by the looks of the soldiery, that it would be as well to close the 
exhibition without delay, he raised bis bloody sword for a moment before 
the eyes of the assembly, and then strack the basket smarily with it, 
which, falling over on it: side, left exposed the place which it had before 
covered. Conceive the dismay and astouishment—the unbounded aston- 
isbment of the spectator, when in place of the expeoted corpse of the 
little girl, which every one present tually expected to see there, for the 
echo of ber expiring sigh seemed still to float tremalously in the air, we 
saw—guess reader! bat you will not guers right, if you guessed for a 
week of Sundays Well, then, we saw nothing—a blaok, an empty space, 
void of substance, animate or inanimate ; bare, bald as a true believer’s 
head. Nothing but the flat sand of the court yard. No vestige of drese, 
or any other thing to indicate that the girl had ever been there. The 
amazement of the bebolders was, if possible, readered more intense, whee, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, the identical little girl came bounding 
from the side of the court-yard—it seemed from amoog the spectators’ 
feet—and clasped he jaggier round the knees, with every sign of affec- 
tion, without the slight: st marks of having undergone any injury what- 
ever. Credat Judeus Apella, non ego, you say, or ought to say, incredulous 
reader, but though stranger than fict on, it is none the less-trae. 

Mind, this was not performed in a room, or 03 a stage, like that of 
Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the North, replete with coatrivances, 
and pitfalled with trap-doors, no! no!! then it would have been aa easy 
feat ; bat this was an open court-yard, as well known (or better) to the 
spectators, as to the performers : feat performed in ihe centre of a 


been pat below the basket, and that she 
did not get out of it in the natural way : bat she did get out, and how? 
T cannot say, thoagh there can be no doubt that it was accomplished by 
some +kilful manceavre. 
Such are a few, a very tew of the surprising feats which these jugglers 
perform, avd mavy still more wonderful there are, which I may have a 
chance of communicatiog at some futare period to the reader ; they are 
the result of surpassing art, address, or contrivance ; and for sach the 
natives of india excel toe whole world. F, Swanwick. 


el 


A STRANGE STORY OF TITAHUA. 


We were three very dissimilar and yet not unwelcome companions—an 
eager, fal man of 3 @ sickly, withered student; and a 
weather-bea old sea-captain. We bed clambered up to a 
jecting rock “which overhang a placid buy, and overlooked a 
@ vast expanse of ees, with mountains seen dimly in the distance. 
The captain afd the man of business bad with much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in dragging up the stadent to this height; but when there, he 
perbaps of all of us most enjoyed the glorious sceae. I cannot ray for 
certain how our conversation wandered to the theme, to which afier- 
wards it kept most closely. This theme was the great revolution in 
homen affairs which might be effected by some smati change. I think, 
thougd, the way in which the conversation arose was from the man of 
basiness commenting upon the shortaess of the harvest, and upon the 
derangement which might thus occut in monetary matters. For these 
were all in all to him. We agreed that it was wooderful that mankind, 
with such immioent dangers always impending over them as famine and 
pestilence, could afford to give so much of their time to wars and other 
frivolities. The etudeat then observed, in his imaginative fashion, that 
it needed not these great celamities to diminish or to destroy the humaa 
race, but that the smallest change in some unnoticed element of life, or 
in some disregarded insect, would suffice to sweep from the earth its 
noblest deaizen. “Suppose.” he said, “ the domestic fly were to be 
made po'sonous: the whole race of men would soon vanish from the 
scene, and leave their palaces, citadels, and towers, to flies.” 

We then began to talk of the revolutions that would be created by any 
slight change in man himeelf; and we naturally alladed to the story of 
the Palace of Truth—a story which much delighted our immediate fore- 
fathers. From that we were led to talk of the blessings and the curses 
of concealment ; and how, if men’s thoughts were visible upon their faces, 
civil society woald be at an ead. 

Heoceforward I give the conversation literally as it occurred. 

Student.—No, it is not all loss our not living in a Palace of Trath. For 
instance, you give a man al! manner of reasons, good and bad, for others 
takiog a coarse which is injarious or offensive to him, dnd which reasons 
wsy or may not satisfy the man ; bat you Cannot tell him of the reason 
which is convincing to your mind, and which has to his own dis- 
qvalifications, demerits, or simply to his disagreeableness. How rade it 
would be to tell him of this, and how much pajn he is spared from 
not seeing the real reason in yoar countenance. 

Man of Business.—Ab, but think of the simplification of a!l manner of 
businees—how soon merchants could effect their dealings. 

= Captain.—Those crocodiles, the lawyers, would have nothing 
to 

Man of Business.—Diplomatists would have nothing to diplomatize 
about, each see ng at ouce all that the other wanted and meant to have. 
The task of statesmea, too, would become an easy one. Moreover, 
ee ee re upon us in the least. A 
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or whether she did not frown ; and that pretty play with a flower 


of love. 


and its certitude, would destroy half the 
Business. thing to observe, I 


Man —So much the better. The 
think, would be the effect on fri and acquaintanceship of this plain- 
speaking with the countenance. Think of a man going through ali the 
forms at friendship, and asking, with the proper affectionate tones of 
voice, about yourself, your fortunes, and your family, while all the time 
bis unmastered countenance inevitably declared what & bore he thought 
you, how anxious he was to have gone through all this questioning, and 
g0 to escape the east wind which was blowing upon you both in the 
market-place. 

Student.—On the other hand, you would find that many persons have 
some regard for you, whom you do not at present euspyct of any such 
weakness. 

Man of Business.—Homp! I doubt. 

Student.— Relationship tT thiok woald gain by this plain-speaking of 
the countenance. 

Man of Business.—How 80° 

Student.—The every-day civilities of strangers, which now sometimes 
form a striking contrast to the radeness or bluntness of near relations, 
would go for nothing, or for worse ; and so relationship would gain. 
Relations might still be a3 tiresome as ever, bat their sincerity would 
have its value. 

Man of Business.—Still, it would be very awfal to fied how ofien you 
are distasteful to those with whom you are most closely bound. 

The greatest surpriee, however, would be for the man who flatters him- 
self that he has many enemies, and accounts for all his reverses by their 
imaginary hostility. I think I can see bim rashing about in a wild man- 
ner looking for an enemy ; fastening upon some man who, he knew, had 
talked him down, or written him down, or voted against him on some 
critical occasion. And then to find out that all this was done with per- 
fect indifference, and that the = enemy did not dislike him a bit | 
more than he did o her people! It would be very mortifying. | 

Student.—When one comes to think of the enormous revelations and 
revolutions that this change would produce, one sees that it sould not be 
done in a world like this, where the needs of men are so pressing, and 
where opposing interests clash so wo How could you expect, for in- 
stance, that an American farmer could sympath'se with bis European 
brother in distress, when his own good fortune depends so mech upon 
bad harvests in our hemisphere? It might be very well for bodi'ess crea- 
tures to have countenances that concealed nothing ; but a creature that 
needs food, warmtb, and shelter, must conceal its thoughts. 

Bat what says oar friend the Captain? He has been very eileot and 
meditative for a long time, while we have been chattering. 

Sea Captain. You eay it would be impossible. Idonotkaow. I could | 
tell you a strange etory. 

Student.—Pray do. 

in.— We were cruising once in the Pacific. It was a day like 
this—that is, if any day in those latitudes could be like a day in these. 
The sea was without a ripple; not even the track of a fish was to be 
seen in it; and I was thinking (not a very sablime thought) how like | 
the surface of the sea was to the molten lead, out of which I used to | 
make bullets when I was a boy, just before it hardened. The sun was 
going down ; and we, poor becalmed folk, were lazily looking out upon 
thee se, without a hope of seeing anything to amuse us or arrest our | 
attention, when suddenly a black speck was visible in the distance. It! 
soon grew larger and larger until it showed that it was a man in a canoe. 
Before sunset he bad reached oar vessel. He hurried up on deck. 
He was a white mao, and could speak our language. As be looked worn 
and emaciated, I instantly begged to know whether he wanted food. 
Upon this he burst out into a wild laugh of delight, and exclaimed, 
“ Once more again—once more I am with you dear people who can keep | 
yoar thoughts to yourselves. You wished to know where I came from | 
and who I am, belore you offered me food. But your face did not betray 
our first thoughts. You can safely tell lies—I love you.” Thereupon 
he kissed my hands, aod began to dance about the quarterdeck. We 
thought him deran, 1 had him clothed after our feshion, and fed ; 
and he elept for a day and a night without waking. The time I saw 
him after this he was thankfal but reserved. He said 
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aie he a ome hee yee ee nae 
ever ; and, by degrees, he came to behave other people. I ventared 
to remind him of bis wild sayings when he first came on board, and ex 


prersed a wish to bear the narrative of bis sufferings and of his escape. 


I am a naturalist (be said), perbaps no} without renown in my owa 
country. I came out on a voyage; end I bad learnt the language epoken 
in many of the South Sea islands. We were wrecked in thes: seas some 
time ago ; what time I bardiy kaow, for I have kept no aecoaat of time. 
The crew took to the boats, and were loet. I alone stack to the wreck ; 
and, drifting on with it, was slowly driven on a friendly shore. When 
first surrounded by the natives I at once perceived that they were not 
like other men. I had the stran; feeling ne 7 could see right 
into them, as it were, and that nothing was concealed from me of all they 
thought. A was et at once confirmed this strange suppositioa 
of miae. A beautifal young woman, thirteen years of age (they grow 
to womanhood early there), was among the bystanders. An old man, 
who stood near her, and whose hand she heid, exclaimed: “ Ab, Dalora, 
how your tender heart pities this poor man.”’ I had been thrown by the 
breakers on the rocks, and was bleeding from my wounds. When the 
old man spoke to the damsel, be was standiag a little bebind her, and 
ebe answered, ‘ Yes, grandfather, I do pity him.” Bather countenance, 
which was looking towards me, spoke these words, if I may say so, in 
the clearest tones : “Ob, how hideous he is in that pale skin. of which I 
have never seen the like! I pray the Great Fish that grandfather will 
not give the pale one shelter in our hoase.”’ 

Alas! alas! why should I make a long story ofa sad one! I pass 
over the welcome that they gave me, and how I was tended, and who 
raceived me ; for these are small matters. from the first I had been 
sure that I was thrown amongst a people somewhat alien from the rest 
of the baman race. My worst fears were soon confirmed ; and I found 
that all the inbabitants of this miserable island were compelled to speak 
with their countenances the uttermost and most exact truth to one ano- 
ther. There was, however, some little alleviation. Their faces only 
spoke the exact trath when they were ia the air, and while there 
was any kind of sunlight. I discovered this when I inquired for the 
king of the country, and wondered that I had not yet seen a monarch 
of whom his le’ were never weary of talking. The king, I found, 
never left bie palace ; for the business of statecraft could not be con- 
ped gh my he a by > paar who ehould ~~ in open air 
and sunlight. For me Dot possess any regal privileges as re- 
gards the concealment of bis thoughts; and bis face, like that of any 
common man, was constrained to tell the trath if ever his majesty should 
come out into the open a'r. 

The present prime minister had once taken a stroll to the seashore ; 
and, being un‘ortunately encountered in his walk by the ambassador of 
@ neigh! island, called Lupambae, bad betrayed by his looks so 
many state secrets, that thoagh he lied gallantly iu w all the time, 

id minister could do to retr the misfortune, the 
country was nearly rained by this betrayal of its secrets. 

I that, for the fature, the prime minister, Than-To- 
Kbai, should always wear a silver mask, except in the royal presence ; 
and that, by way of additional precaution, ambassadors not be 
received from Lupambae, unkss they consented to wear four golden 
bells upon their coronets of coral, to give notice to all official persons of 


was named Titabua. To ask a person to take a walk was cous dered the 
most deadly insult, for it was supposed that you meant to insinuate that 
he was not speaking the truth, and wished to seduce him iato the open 
je by me ey There waa a veiled council of eleven, 
who belped to decide most of the affairs of state. They were veiled, be- 
cause, though the council was held within doore, and ( the faces 
ak indian eee the exact trath ; yet the 
trick of looking the truth maay of these unfortunate men had 


: 


do not well sec, | of demanding to be veiled. 

moreover, how a three-volumed nevel could be written, for there would | of a very wise coancillor, named Calavra-Pavra, who, after listening in 
be none of those delicious misanderstandiogs which often sustain the | council to a remark from the reignio 
speech, great king, is like a jewel-handl 
great deal pain. | and dividing with swiftness, Hushed nature listens to approve.” But 
lover would not spend the night in considering whether she frowned | his up-turned couatenance said as plainly as a Titahuan face oan say, 
‘ g | “ Oustinate old fool, how often you repeat the same unmeaning words.” 

off the petals and saying, “he loves me : he loves me not,” would have | Calavra Pavra was led to iostaat execution; and the councillors, until 
no interest whatever in it. The instantaneous perception of affection | they attained the privilege of wearing veils, had thenceforward, while ia 


minor divinities 
“| rable 





















































































Iodeed, there was a melancholy story 


sovereign, exclaimed, “ Thy 
sword, glistening with beauty 


the coancil-chamber, looked down upon the ground. 

No marriage, with long dwelling together, was found possible in the 
island ; and the Titabuans had nothing corresponding to that blissfal 
period which in other countries is called the honeymoon. A mocking 
old fellow, who remembered the time when there were honey noons— 
for the faces of the Titahuans had not always been trathfal—was wont 
to say that this was no great misfortune. Bat, as men looked iu his face 
they saw that he knew that he had not been able to please a woman even 
for a single day, aad so he bated the idea of honeymoons. 

There were very few criminals, in the island, and no lawyers. Still, 
however, all things would have gone to wrack and ruin amongst these 
truth-breathiog people, but that mothers and sons, fathers and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, could s>metimes endure to take a walk together in 
the open air, though even these loving relatives betrayed a singular 
partiality for moonlit walks, when truth was not by any means so strong 
upon the face; and there were many who said that they preferred a 
starlit night toany other for their pleasant ramble. My landing on 
the coast had been the cause of mach grief to many persons, for the in- 
habitants flocked down to the shore to see me ; and, as it was broad day- 
light, uncivil truths were told by common acqaaiutances to one another, 
who bad hitherto been on good terms and had interchanged pleasant 
greetings on many a moonlit eve. Such pleasant greetings were now to 
be no more. 

There had been twe friends in Titahua: but this was before my time. 
Emboldened by many years of self denying friendship, they had walked 
together several times ia the blazing midday, until at last on an unlucky 
noon, one of the friends told the other by his face that he thought, as his 
friend was growing older, he was also growing a little like his aunt 
Milaiah-Caya, who had been pronounced the ugliest woman in the whole 
country. The other friend could not forgive this unpleasant thought ; 
and they parted for ever. Bat I must correct myself. Two fast and 
firm friends there were, even in my time, though this friendship was not 
made much account of, as both of the friends were atone-bliad. How- 
ever, even with this disadvantage, friendship appeared to be so beautifu! 
a thing to the Titahuans, that many pereoas were disposed to have their 
eyes put out, if only to enjoy the enormous luxury of having a friend. 

But the saddest of all sad sights in this misgifted island was to see two 
or three unhappy wretches who wandered ceaselessly up and down the 
streets, or along the sea-shore, and who were to be found io all tbe pub- 
lic resorts of men. They accosted all whom ee | met with pleasant and 
flattering speeches. They were profuse in smiles. They proffered as 
sistance to everybody on all occasions. But their traitorous counten 
ances told of them that they were envious, ill-conditioned, balefal people ; 
and that all their fine speeches and their smiles were put forth in the 
vain bope of getting some companionship. Ia other climes these poor 
men might have passed for very creditable citizens; for in our happier 
countries, do we not ofven meet with men who can gratify all their ill- 
nature even while conferriog benefits, and who are called by the name of 
“rough diamonds,” or other pleasant appellutions, because we do not 
quite know whether the roughness is real, and bave no suspicion that 
the diamond may be paste? 


Here, (exclaimed the Captain), I interrapted the narrative, to ask him 
about the religion of these strange people, for I have ever been curious 
to hear of the various religions that prevail in out-of-the-way regions of 
the world. He answered thas :— 


Their religion was like that of many savages—wild, confused, and yet 
most silly. ere had been a giant Fish and a giant Bird. But some- 
how, these creatures were in being before there existed sea or air or any 
of the elemente. The giaat Fish and the giant Bird fought io the heavens 
for eleven da Eleven is the eacred number with the Titahuans. The 
scales of the Fisb, which were tora off by the great Bird’s claws, became 
the stars. An eye which the giant Bird lost in the conflict became the 
sun ; an eye of the giant Fish the moon. The Fish poured forth “ flames 
of water,’ which became deep seas. The fiery breath of the giant Bird 
became the . Its harsher feathers that dropped upon the 
earth turned into men : its dowoy feathers into women. 

Behind all this barbarous nonsense there was eome belief in a Creator 


great Fish and the great Bird. 
Sabservient to the deities of the Fish and the Bird were several 
ped by the Titabuans. There 


In the olden time, before the thoughts of the Titabaans were visible on 
their faces, their religious rites had beee celebrated in the open air. But 
a strange sect, whom they called the Amaaravenaa, had arieea, who 
vonanel to question whether the downy feathers had become women, 
and also asked bow the earth had been made! Moreover, come main- 
tained that the stone that was worshipped was not the true stone ; bat 
that there was another, much neglected, which was far more venerable. 
It was not thought wise that the community should be distracted by re- 
ligious doubts. Temples there‘ore were bailt for the Bird and Fi-h rites 
to be performed in, so that the thoughts of the Amauravenas might not 
be visible, and might not distarb tbe simpler believers. Latterly, as it 
was ted that the sect of the A i d, the rites 
were brated in utter darkness; and thus the State religion was 
maiatained without question. 

I mention that literature had been given up in Titahaa since the 
ans whe their faces learnt to speak trath. I use the word literature 
because it is our word ; but the word from which I translate is Tiu-wee- 
wee-wannah, which means literally, A rapid motion of little lege. Their 
letters are made in the form of legs, and there was one which used to 
pat me io mind of the old Manx seal with three legs conjoined. 

Their paper was made, without any preparation, out of the inner bark 
of a tree, such as I have seen too in South America, and which the Tita- 
huaos call the Caiba tree. 

Well, as I said, literature was given up in Titabua, but there was for 
some time an exception to this rule. There was one Titabaan, named 
Pekee, who persevered ia writing an involved kidd of poetry, which I 
can compare to nothing more resembling it in our literature than son- 
nets. It was in vain that the Titabuans shunned Pekee, and that he saw 
written on their faces Teelee-teelee wah, a word nearl 
word “ bore,” and meaning literally .“ Ose who on by the long 
back hair,”’ for that is a substitute for button-holding — a Peopi 
who have no battonr. At last poor Pekee could endure bis fellow-citi- 
zens no longer. He said very jastly that literature was impossible in a 
land where lies could not be told in broad daylight ; and, tying the pre- 
cious leaves which contained his poetry on his head, he swam away in 
the hope of reaching some other island where unpleasant truths were not 
visible upoa all men’s faces. 

This flight of Pekee was thought a wonderfal thing amongst the Tita- 
baans, not one of whom had ever b2en knowa to leave his country, which 
they thought, and not so wrongly, was the most beautiful spot in the 
world. 

The Titabuans bai many faults peculiar to themselves, but they had 
one great merit—tbey were singularly humane. I never dwelt amongst 
a people who were so averee from giving pain, even to the humblest 
creatare. Indeed, they carried this aversion to such an extent, 
that they avoided any unnecessary injury of trees, and took as 
much pains with a wounded branch as we should with a wounded 
anima!. The punishment of death was not unknown amongst 
them ; but they had never beard of such a thing as torture. I accounted 





an and the apprehension of pain produce. I used 
to imagine that had a deeper knowledge of pbysiognomy, 
_ eS en bn inten dnt 
had sees. Many 
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first white man they 
the 


a Freoeh bad been wrec'! upon 
he hed. Leapiced amongst them was unspeakable, for 
ee2n to experiment upon a live animal. They viewed him asa 
emanation from the devil—ic, from the “ breeder of all slime. 
told me what bad become of him ; bat this I conjecti 
motives of delicacy, and that they had certainly put him to 
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who bad no name. But their religious rites were ali in bonour of the| veiled 





every now and then a large smile, like a burst of fine weather, threw a 
| campente a kind my ne In other res ~ 
rom an nary man in the upper class of Titauha, except that 
rather more miserable than = of bis subjects ;—and, let men say what 
they like, melancholy does breed a kind of wisdom. When I was first 
admitted to the monarch’s intimacy, he epoke to me much of the con- 
spiracy. I supposed tha‘ it was some conspiracy which had recently 
been discove 
that in bis mind there was a notion of a conspiracy always going on to 
deprive him of his throne and of his life, and to bis intimates he ever 
spoke of the conspiracy. 


te he did not differ greatly 
e was 


- There was, however, no such thing ; but it appeared 


One circumstance puzzled me much. It was why these people did not 


— me more than they did, seeing that my countenance was well 
under 


command, and that I did not betray my thoughts even in the 


brightest sunlight. How great their respect would be for such a person 
was shown in 
throne, took the appellation of Hylaiman-Astera, which means 
can conceal his thoughts safely. Not that he did conceal thent otherwise 
than by remaining always in the recesses of bis palace—a moody, suspi- 
cious melancholy man. 


e names of their king», each of whom on coming to the 
e who 


Bat, to retarn to myself. Fora long time I held the complacent be- 


lief that I must be much respected, until, walkiog with an acquaintance 
one evening, there shone forth a beautiful Aurora ; and bis face spoke out 
to me these words. “If this creature had any thoughts worthy of conceal- 
ment, he would not have the power given him of concealing them.” M 
vanity received a mortal shock ; onl 

again by night or by day. Even the name that they gave me betrayed 
a certain contempt forme. It was Hilarapu—the Iooffensive One, When 


I never walked with that Titabuas 


I toid them of the wonders of the Old World—of gas, aod steam, and 


cannon, and balloons—I looked round upon my audience, for it was fall 
day, and saw on their facee these words: “The Unnameable tells such 


things to the white leprous one ; but the brown mea would scale heaven 
if they knew the secrets of nature.” And I became wise, and moralized, 
and said, “ See how men’s vanity comforts them under all ignorance.” 

I met with one Titabuan who did not seem to be similarly gifted with 
his fellow-countrymen. He held some high office, of which I did not 
make out the nature, Indeed, in one’s own country it is not always easy 
to pronounce what are the functions connected with any particular office. 
I remember that a large banch of long feathers was always carrled before 
him when he walked abroad. I thiak his office must have been judicial. 
He seemed to be a thoroughly happy man ; he chatted with everybody ; 
took no offence at any disparaging remarks that were made by other 
people’s ; and, altogether, I was inclined to admire him as 
the great philosopher and wise man of the island. 

I diligently sought his acquaintance. I soon found that he was as keed- 
sighted as othe: people in reading off the sentiments unequivocally ex- 
pressed in Titahuan faces; but a profound and exuberant vanity lifted 
him beyond the atmosphere of depreciation into a sublime region of com- 
placency created by himself. If men flattered him, their countenacces 
all the while belying their flattery, he believed in their spoken words 
rather than in the trath declared by their faces. If some good-natured 
friend pointed out the discrepency bet the utt , aod intimated 
that what men eaid to this high officer could not be the truth, he merely 
replied :—“ Ab! it is what men must come to think of me, and so they 
begia by practising to say it ; for, as you know ( I must say this to you 
as a friend), it is the trath they bave eaid about me, and their faces must 
come to it in time.” 

I prayed that if I were to remaia in Titahua, I might become as vain 
as this high officer, who was the only very bapoy man I met witb. 

The Titahuans had a pastion for dogs, Dogs were in all the ante- 
roome, dogs were in the council-chamber; the palace was like a huge 
keonel. You were as likely to meet a Titahuan without his shadow as 
without a dog at his heels. They were not a particularly amiable race 
of dogs. Perhaps they were made too much of. At any rate, they did 
not like me, as a stranger ; aad eo I was not prejadiced in their favour. The 
Titaboans prided themselves ape upon the affection of their dogs. 
They had a proverb which sounds oddly to our ears !— 

Melamba pak dillah ku, 

Dinowra li, do homaru. 
which may be translated: “ He said it was the bite of his beloved, bat 
all the city knew it was his dog who bit him ;” and this meent that he 
was a man of such bad temper that he could not even with bis dog. 
Is was clear to me that t2e Titahoaas loved their dogs to this excess be- 








cause the dogs never looked anything di ble at them. And per- 
haps this is the reason why dogs are so much liked thr t the world, 
that they never look blame or reproach at you. But, Titabaa, this 


amiable quality was invaluable. 
cared for. I was well boased. I had hopes of becoming a 


that spoke out envy and hatred all the 
while tbat owners were asking, in the most winning words, for my 
t inflaence at court. 

It was not, however, their envy and hatred which drove me from the 
island, but rather that untoward thing which happens, 
of us at ove time or other of our deluded lives. I pined for bi 
1 longed to bear some kind words that I could believe in. 1 fell in love. 
At the outset of my ead story I told you bow there was a maiden among 
the bystanders whose name was Dalora, and how contemptuous her 
thoughts were éf me, when her grandfather believed she was kindly wel- 
coming the shipwrecked mariner. You must have noticed how often 
any incident w' brings a young man and a youog woman into toms 
relation with each other, even though apparently of a repulsive tendency’, 
proves afterwards a source of attraction. Dalora knew that I knew that 
she bad ecorned me whea I was most an object of pity. In the dances, 
when our bands met, she always blushed. I ht to win her. I told 
her of the wonders of the Old World. She listened, bat at last she 
almost yawned. I ch my theme : [ told her of the sufferings I had 
suffered, and of the battle 1 had fought in. We had encountered pirates. 
inal cause of our vessel being disabled and made an 
easy wreck of. she listened, ber colour rose, and the tears stood in 
her beautifal eyee. Ab! I can see her now as she moved in the dance, a 
miracle of unconscious grace, with her orange-coloured cymar floating 
around her ; and I can hear the merry music of her gold and coral arm- 
lets as they clashed together. The maidens there dance with their whole 
bodies; and the exquisite movements of their unconstrained arms is 
that which would most astonish aod entrance those who have seen 
only the poverty-stricken dancing thet is practised in civilised lands. 

As Dalora Palee (that was her full name, and it means the pink colour 
at the inner edge of a ebell) was pre-eminent for beauty, she had many 
suitore. There was but one, however, whom I feared. He was a young 
chief named Oalmanah, which means the Aigret-feathered snake. 
he feared me. 

I have told you how there were miserable meo, who wandered up and 
down the city, and could gain no man’s companionship, because they 
were hatefal in themselves, and in spite of all their smiles and their fine 
speeches, had been found out to b» hateful. But I did not shun them ; 
and there grew up a great pity in my heart for all these mis-rable beinge. 
‘As I was walking on the seashore, meditating how to win Dalora, one of 
these wretched creatures cam? up to m2. 'y countenance did not tell 
him bow far away I wished him ; it pperape: «greene 

for me, and how he meant to rave my 

‘o the north of the city of Titabua there is a hage chasm, not broad, 
but very deep and long. You have been in Mexico, Captain, and know 
what a barranca is. It was @ barranca. The houses to the north had 
small gardens that ied down to this barranca, which was crossed by in- 
pumerable bridges. Thence you eatered a great plain which descended 
to the sea. The king had axigned to me a house with a gardec, which 
had one of these bridges to it. nines t, as this migerable 
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THe Albion. 


March 9 








The banquet was very grand. I bad taken great pains that morning 
to soothe the monarch’s melancholy. I bad talked to him of other mo- 
narcbs in other lands ; and, flatterer that I was, had delicately intimated 
that these other monarchs were more bappy than Hylaiman-Astera the 
Foartb, but none were so wise or so great. He alone might hold a 
council with unveiled councillors, for that none would question, even in 
their inmost thoughts, the vast-reaching power of his wisdom. Hylai- 
man-Astera the Fourth deigned to jest with me about my coming ban- 
quet, and what be thought mu:t be my bumble preparations. He graci- 
ously bade bis officers carry bis richest wines and most gorgeous golden 
vessels, shaped as shells, to my poor house. 

The banquet, as I said, was splendid ; and I took care that the royal 
wines were not spared. We drank full goblets to the health of the beau- 
teous Dalora. At length I proposed that we should sally forth into the 
open air. Heated and flusbed as the guests were, this propoeal was most 
welcome. Affectionately I seized the arm of my rival and walked through 
the garden, holding him. I felt him tremble. We neared the bridge. I 
dropped his arm, and waved mine to him, as bidding him to pass over it 
first. He drew back in horror. I sternly ordered him to proceed: he 
refused. I declared I was insulted, and that my dignity asa host was 
trampled on. The joyous company, not averse to a quarrel, maintained 
that I was right, and that it was a fitting cause for a deadly duel. We 
fought : afier a fierce contest he fell; and thus I got rid of my rival 
Oulmanab. 

The true story of his treachery and of my astute revenge was soon 
noised about in the city ; and men said that the “ inoffensive one” had 
learnt wiedom since he bad dwelt in !Titahua, and had enjoyed the ho- 
pour of long converse with the august Hylaiman-Astera the Fourth. My 
favour at court increased ; and all men, even those who praised me, 

me more and more. 

But what were the feelings of Dalora? Doubtless she thought more 
highly of me now that men praised me ; and my wounds, for I had been 
badly wounded, did not diminish the damsel’s favourable regard. 

Still, I was very wary. I knew how skilfully one must approach a 
maiden to win ber love, I bad learnt many of the proverbs of this peo- 
ple. I recollected a favourite ono— 

Himéra deen himéra daidaree ; 
Verkorel sa, dalaiah by paree ; 
which means, “The presumptuous man hurries towards the seasitive 
lant, and all its leaves curl up against bim at once.” On the other 
Fund, I remembered the Titabuan proverb— 
Hera, miroitee, lallah sa, 
Himenu pomena caylha ca ; 
which means, “ The eyes of a tiger, of a beautifal maiden, and ofa spot- 
ted snake, mus‘ not be looked into over-timidly.” 

I endeavoured, therefore, to bear myself as a man who knew his own 
worth, who was no longer the “ inoffensive one ;” but who would lay all 
that worth at the feet of the maiden be loved, and be humble to her. 
Dalora became more timid with me ; and when I came late to the dance, 
it was told me that her eyes bad often wandered to the crimson matting 
(they have no doors) at which I was expected toenier. 

In this month, too, the most aged of the veiled councillors was said to 
be syne, And the rumour ran amongst the courtiers that the “ Inof- 

we Onow”’ might be created a veiled councillor. Now, it was a rule 
at the court of Titahua that the lady who was loved by a veiled coun- 
cillor had the privilege of wearing a dark-blue cymar. It was a very 
unbecoming garment ; but ob! what schemes there were to win it, at the 
Court of King Hylaiman Astera the Fourth. 1 was no longer an obscure 
stranger : | bad become an important personage. 

In our own lands the careful mothers are not fond of allowing their 
Gaughters to walk with their lovers at midnight; but in Titabua the 
order of things i: reversed, and there is a that a prudent mother 
dreads more than that an eligible suitor—eligible in the mother’s eyes 
—sbould take a glaring noonday walk with her to whom be is paying 
his addresses, for fear any unpleasant truths should shine forth from the 
maiden’s countenance. The lovers themselves dread this ordeal ; and a 
walk in the daylight with his beloved is demanded with an untrembling 
voice only by some supreme coxcomb. For my part, though every day 
Dalora bebaved more kindly to me, I did not venture even into twilight 
with ber. Our love bad become an old story at Court ; and I was still 
content to wander with ber by moonlight, and bad rarely ventured even 

fully in the face of my beloved, 


jows were just revealed, 
in that unaccustomed light. 
the solemn stillness which 


ae. 

ked, the sun had risen higher ; and as I turned for some 
responre to Dalora, I saw upon her face the thought, “ What good will 
the blue cymar be to me then, if I cannot show it in the dances at the 
” I was stricken to the heart; but so ingenious is love, that 
afver a few moments I bad found some exouse for her ; and had assured 
my mind tbat all women would be equally vain and equally desirous to 

parade at Court the dark blue cymar. In desperation now, bowever, 
reeolved to know my fate. I boldly urged my suit. She did not dis 
Gourege me; bat even while she uttered loving words, there came a 
cloud over her countenance, and her old repugnance to my pallid colour 
spoke out unmistakably in ber face. Her pity, her disgust, acertain small 
amount of liking, and the pect of grati amb tion and vanity, all 
themselves in words upon her countenance the while she still 
forth her protestations of affection. But she, as well as I, 
knew that these protestations were fatally denied. Hiding her face in 
hands, she rushed wildly from the seashore. I did not follow her ; 
and I bave never since seen Dalora, save in some happy dream. That 
day in broad daylight I fled from the city to the shore; and embarking 
in a cance which I stored with provisions, paddled on for days and weeks 
until I had the good fortune to approach your versel, and to find myeelf 
= oa amongst that happy race of men who can conceal their 


Here the Captain ended. His looks and words had been so grave that 
we bardly knew how to take them, Is there really such an island as 
Titabua; or had our friend picked up some miserable mariner, who, 
crazed by suffering, had invented and believed this st: fable? We 
began to fear lest our thoughts of the sea-captain should be visible to 
him. We proposed a rapid descent from the rocks, and were glad to find 


Ourselves at home again in a well-lighted drawing-room, with people | q 


dressed in evening costame and where there was no danger of too much 
trath being visible upon anybody’s countenance, even upon those of the 
beautiful young ladies who surrounded us, and who, in fullest daylight, 
were not likely to err as the browo nymph of Titabua did, when she gave 
anything bat weloome to the poor, wrecked “ Inoffensive Oae.” 


a 
THE GLOVE. 

One important article of dress bas held its own through all the mata- 
tions of farbion ; the glove—eymbol of power, gage of defiance, token of 
love—covers the hand of the riflemen and crochet-workers of to-day, as 
it protected the fingers of the steel-clad warriors, silken courtiers, and 
fair ~makers of auld lang syne. 

The glove is thing of very ancient date : “ This was the manner in 
former time in Israel concerning redeeming and concerning changing, 
for to confirm all things : a man plucked off his and gave it to 
—_ and this was a testimony in Israel,” (Rath, iv. 7). In our 
au version of the Bible, it is true, we find “ shoe,” not “ glove,” 


in the text, but there is little doubt of its being a mistranslation. In the 


phrase, the word is rendered “ the case or covering of the | to ha 


borer Fy 

right ;” aod it is still customary among eastern nations, at any sale 
of goods or exchange of lands, tor the vendor to give the purchaser a 
glove, by way of binding the bargain, in place of a small coin, which 
answers the same purpo-e at some of our own cattle-fairs. Whether the 
glove was, or was not, thus early worn by the Jews, of its adoption by 
the Gentiles there can be no question. Homer represents Laertes as 
wearing gardening gloves as a protection against thorns; Xenophon 
sneers at the effeminate Persians screening their hands in like manner 
from the cold ; Varro declares against the practice of gathering olives 
with gloved hands, as deterioratiog their table excellence ; and Athe- 
paus records bow a noted glutton of his day obtained an advantage over 
his fellow-diners-out by wearing gloves at the banquet, so as to be able 
to handle the meats when hot. Rioates at the close of the first Chris- 
tian centary, inveighed against ple ia perfect bealth laxuriously 
clothing their hands and feet ia oh and hairy coverings. The contempt 
ot philosophers and the exhortations of preachers alike, however, failed 
to prevent the fashion spreading. By the ninth century, it had become 
so general, that the Council ot Aix ordered monks to confine themselves 
to gloves made of sheep-skin. The monks, by the way, were among the 
earliest European glove-makers : the holy fathers of Sithin received from 
Charlemagne unlimited right of huntiag, in consideration of their manu- 
facturing girdles, gloves, and book-covers from the skins of the deer 


“<_< killed. 

he earliest form of glove had no fingers; it was literally a “ hand- 
covering,” and no more. The Anglo-Saxou ladies, in the time of the 
Heptarchy, thrust their hands into the ends of their mantles, which were 
sbaped for that purpose ; when the Heptarchy went out, gloves came io, 
and the German merchants sought be nt reg Ethelred II. by a present 
of five pairs. The Normans introd the gauntlet, a stoat deer or 
sheep skin glove with jointed plates of brass, steel, silver, or gold, affixed 
to the back and fingers, allowing the free use of the hand. metimes a 
circular plate was attached to the top, protecting the wrist, and meeting 
the armour covering the arm. In the fourteenth century, gloves jewelled 
oa the beck formed part of the regal habit, similar ones being worn also 
by the bigher clergy as a badge of rank ; they commonly long tips, 
aod were either carried in the hand or thrust beneath the girdle, after 
the manner affected by saucy Tyburnian tigers. In Elizabeth’s reign, 
silk gloves were imported for the first time from the Low Countries, 
being classed among “ superfiuouse” articles ; embroidered gloves also 
made their first appearance in this country at the same time, and it be- 
came the fashion to swear by one’s gloves. In the time of the Scottish 
Solomon, a pair of calf-skin gloves were to be bought for fourpence ; 
while the presentation gloves of the university of Cambridge were often 
worth as much as forty-four shillings a pair. In the reign of George II., 
the queen’s gloves cost half-a-crown a pair, the Prince of Wales’s eigh- 
teenpence, the same price being paid for those of the royal princesses, 
who were allowed sixteen dozen pair per annum. 

The glove has borne its part regal and martial ceremonials. At 
the coronation of the kings of France, the newly crowned monarch used 
to receive from the hands of the officiating ecclesiastics a pair of gloves 
that had been previously blessed by the church. At the same ceremony 
in our own couatry, the Dake of Norfolk, as lord ot the manor of Work- 
sop, presents the king with a right-hand glove, and sup the sover- 
eigo’s arm while he puts it on, and receives the sceptre from the Arch- 
bishop of Cauterbary. 

Upon the establishment of a free mart or market, it was formerly cus- 
tomary for the sovereign to signify his consent and approval by sending 
a of gloves to the town in which it was to be held ; if this was omit- 

, any laws or regulations made for the market were null and void. 
Out of this arose a custom which existed at Chester, Exeter, Portsmouth, 
Newport, and some other towns, of hangiag out a glove during the holdin 
of the great faire ; and as long as the glove remained, non-freemen 
strangers were admitted to the trading privileges of the free citizens, 
debtors were safe trom arrest, and criminals could not be taken for any 
offence unless committed during their stay in the place. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, upon his retaro from some foreign mission 
presented Queen Elizabeth with a pair of embroidered gloves, ornamen- 
ted with four tufts ef rose-coloured sili, so deliciously perfamed, that 
her majesty named the scent “ Lord Oxford’s perfume,” and farther showed 
her appreciation of his gift by having her portrait painted with the gloves 
on her hands, The heroine of i 
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paying the fees of gloves into 

court—two doz-n for the officers, and three pair of furred gloves for the 
jadges—“ the prisoner went to God,” or, in other words, was acquitted. 
Mrs Crosker, in whose favour a suit against Lord Arundel had been de- 


cided by Sir Themas More, presented the chancellor with a New-year’s 
gift in the shape of a pair of gloves containing forty angles. “ It would 
be against good manners,” said gallaat Sir Tnomas, “ to forsake a gentle 
woman’s New year’s gift, and I acoept the gloves; the li you will 
bestow elsewhere.”’ Li it was not altogether coasistent witb judicial ideas 
of propriety to accept presents from successful suitors, till a much later 
period it seems Yo have been compulsory upon reprieved malefactors to 
acknowledge the clemency of the court with a present of gloves, 

Gloves are no longer given to wedding gueets or sent with the cake, 
bat at they are s ill provided for we followers, clergyman, and 
doctor. The higher orders of coslesiaation, the greater nobles, and our 
English kings, were formerly buried with their gloves on, Edward I. be- 
ing a notable to the rule. Scmetimes the gloves were sus- 
eas Rete en pee of the Biack Prince are in Can 

athedral ; are still placed upon the coffin of a cavalry soldier wi 
his belmet Bay ~ 

The gauntlet was an emblem of defiance. A challenger, taking off his 
right-hand glove, cast it upon the ground ; any one taking it up, thereby 
accepted the tted the io 


The laws of 
al by In 1571, in @ case 

disputed ownership of some Keatieh lands, the parties concerned ap- 

red in court. One of them threw down his glove, which the other 
mmediately took up, and carried away on the point of his sword ; a day 
was appointed for the combat, but the queen herself interfered, and the 
ifference was peaceably adjusted. The last time the wager of battle 
was claimed was in 1818, in the cause of Ashford o. Thornton, The de- 
fendant was d of dering the sist-r of the plaintiff; he pleaded 
“ Not guilty, and lam ready to defend the same by my body ;” and 
thereupon he took off bis glove, and threw it upon tke floor of the court. 
The combat was forbidden by the authorities, aud the law allowing aa 
“ppeal to arms forthwith repealed. 

he glove was sometimes worn in the cap as a memorial of friendsbip. 
The wise Paduan doctor, whose special pleading was so successful in the 
great trial of Shylock e. Antonio, refases to accept anything from the 
grateful Bassanio except his gloves, which he promises to wear for his 

. The old t Hall, speaks of a kaight at some joust wearing 
the glove of bis “ dearling” in his head-piece. Drayton says of the 
heroes of Agincourt that “ one wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove.” 
And Lily’s Pandora, in her desire to get rid of one she hates, 

He that first presents me with his head, 

Shall wear my glove in favour of the deed. 


When Elizabeth gave the Earl of Cumberland her glove, which 
picked up for her, he adorned it with jewels, and placed it ia 





where he displayed it at all jousts and tournaments. Her majesty 
we been fond of testing her subjects’ gallantly. It will be remem. 
bered she dropped her glove on the Globe stage, at the feet of the mimig 
king, William Sh: to see if be would drop the actor in the cour. 
tier, and that he forgot neither his duty to bis liege-lady, nor bisa 
sumed regal dignity, presenting the glove to the queen, saying : 
Although now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin’s glove. 
The beauty of King Francis’s court was not quite eo successful in a simi- 
lar essay. To gratify ber vanity, she threw her glove between the rag. 
ing beasts in the arena, with a meaning glance at her lover. The brave 
De Lorme obeyed without hesitation : 
The leap was quick, return was —e ; he soon regained his place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s ; 


and so the inconsiderate dame lost her lover ; and all true-hearted dam. 
sels will agree with Francis, that it served her right. 

Enterprising youths might more easily win a pair of gloves than a pair 
of ; it was only necessary to see new moon, proclaim the inte- 
sting foot to the first maiden one met, and with a kiss claim a pair of 
gloves ; or to catch a beauty napping, and steal a kiss from her, served 
the same end. The second practice is not quite extinct, but the ladies 
always demur to paying the fine, thinking, and very reasonably, that the 
gevtleman is safficiently rewarded with the kiss itself. 

History presents bat one instance of malpractice through the 
of ha pase: the queen-dowager of Navarre was killed “y a 
pair of gloves, sent to her as a pledge of safe-conduct to Paris—a treach- 
erous act, fitly serving as prologue to the infamous tragedy of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day. 

Charles IV. of Spain had such a liking for white gloves, that it ex- 
tended to any fa'r wearer of them, and compelled his queen, in self- 
defence, to prohibit any lady appearing at court so gloved. The eti- 
quette of the present day furbide the wearing of gloves in the presence 
of royalty ; it was ouce customary on certain occasions ; a letter-writer 
in 1625 says: “ This week the Lord Coke, with his gloves on, touched 
and kissed the king’s hand, but whether to be confirmed a councillor or 
cashiered, I caonot yet learn.’ Modern etiquette SS that ia 
shaking hands, the glove should be removed, at least by gentlemen, who 
according to an authority on this momentous question, “ should always 
take off the glove of the right band to shake hands.” The same Mentor 
does not insist upon our pulling off our glove to shake hands even 
with a lady on a hot day: “If it be off, all very well, but it is better to 
run the risk of being thought ungallant, than to present a clammy un- 
gloved hand ;” an axiom not recognised by the Portsmouth naval hero, 
who, on his fair partner suggesting the propriety of his putting on his 
gloves before they led off the dance, good-naturedly replied : “ Oh, never 
mind me, ma’am, | shall wash ny hands when I’ve done dancing.” 

Gloves have been made of well nigh every possible materia|—of sheep 
lamh, calf, doe, back, elk, deer, kid, and rat skin ; of leather, silk, cot- 
ton, thread, worsted, velvet, satin, taffety, and even spider’s web. Izaak 
Waltoa recommends otter skin gloves as the best fortification of the hands 
against wet weatber. They have been lined, unlined, washed, glazed, 
wonel. perfumed, tasselled, fringe 1, cuffed, gauntleted, embroidered, and 

we! 

“ A glove, according to the old saying, should be dressed in Spain, cut 
in France, and sewed in England ; but the proverb no longer serves, 
France having fairly beaten all other countries out of the field. The 
English glove-trade was formerly of t importance ; in the fifteenth 
century, it had become one of the staples of the country, and foreign im- 
portations were strictly prohibited. The Glovers of Perth were incorpo- 
rated as early as the reign of Robert IIL, of Ssotland ; those of London, 
not till 1638. Worcester, Woodstock, and Dundee became famed for the 
excellence of their kid-gloves ; Leicester and Nottingham for cotton ; and 
at London, Yeovil, Ludlow, Leominster, York, Hereford, Hexham, 
Kingston, Dublin, and Cork, the manufacture was carried on vi iy. 
Limerick was celebrated for a very beautiful glove, made from the skin of 
very young calves, lambs, or kids, and so fine that a pair might be en- 
an in a walnut-shell; they had the further merit of ren 
the wearer’s hand smooth and delicate. The alterations in our t 
which admitted foreign-made gloves to competition with the bome-trade, 
has well-nigh destroyed the latter ; but in 1851, there were still some 
thirty-three th: people employed in it. In 1850, not asingle ne of 
made gloves was exported, while we drew from France 3,211,774 
; frem Belgiam, 30,271. The Two Sicilies sent us 7,720 pair ; Ger- 
many, 1,544; Gibraltar, 311 ; the Chaanel Islands, 121 ; India, 33 ; Tar- 

The total number imported amounted 

99 were retained for home consump- 





to 3,260,101 pair, of which 2, 
tion. 
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THE GHOST. HE DIDN'T SEE. 
if the trath must be told—so 


of the | , I may remark that his arm of the service 
was one of those which our then allies designate as “ Armes savantes,” or 
“ Scientific Arms.” 

I have found this modest manly 
and achievem: nt, an almost invariable characteristic of our noble fight- 
ing men. My reader will, therefore, kindly bear it in mind that the de- 
talled and continuous narrative I put under his eyes here is of my writing 
rather than of his telling, short as itis. But I bave isterwoven in it, so 
far as I know, nothing but authentic threads of recellection. I picked 

of them bit by bit oat of bis conversation, as 
out of a long hedgerow, at great intervals, 
for her knitting needies to work up into 
a stocking or a pair of mits. 

He had been under fire continuously, for seven hours and more, on one 
of the most hard-fought days of all that hard-fought struggle, and, as he 
rode away at evening towards the camp, rode bare-headed, in reverent 
acknow t to Heaven for the marvel that he was riding out of that 
hail of iron himself anbart. 

As Co eaneaeren eat of Os Cee Seen 

vouchsafed, they would be bard to 
occasions oy a thoee seven exposed 


t 
te kod, bound clean up into the air, and so 
ntouched head. It fell behind him, and he look 


g 


for 
twin-brother to that which, some 
bis from off his head; bat it came too qu 
at that moment towards the shafts of an 
horse, whose reins he held to ite jaw, as he spurred oa hi 
make it give way in the right direction. Smash! came the great 
iron, and as the bones and blood and brains bespattered him, he almost 
bimself fell forward ; for the poor brute was restive no longer: headless 
horses don’t strain against the bit, although ‘tis just as hard as ever t0 
back them into the shafte. 
Then there was a moment, one of those of direst confusion, of what 
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direction to on the load he had just taken from the soldier’s 
ot: the seller wes bending towards the next man in the chain; a 
Russian shell came bounding with a whirr, then burst and scattered its 
deadly fragments with terrific force. One of its t iron shreds 
—there was just room for it—between his leg the eoldier’s that stood 
pext him. They look@d each other in the face. 

“ A pear shave tbat, sir!’ said the man, “ Nearer than you think for, 

.” he answered ; for he bad felt the rounder surface of the frag- 
meat actually braise him as it passed, whereas its ragged edge had sha- 
ven, with a marvellous neatnese, from his trouser, part of the broad red 
stripe upon the outer seam. 

I ventare to give these minute details, because they may help other 
civilians, as they helped me, to “realise,” as they it now-a-days, 
more vividly the risks of a day of battle, and the large drafts they draw 
upon & men’s fund of nerve and composure, just as he stands, without 

into apy close encounter. 

But at last the firing wasdone ; and bareheaded, as I have said, he 

and rode back towards the camp. 

It was before the famine period there, and there was no super- 
fluity of food, there was food to be had, and that long day’s fightirg-men 
were in sore need of it. 

It was dusk, and be was lighting a candle to sit down to his meal, 
when the voice of a French soldier called something like his name from 
the outside. He was himself a perfect master of that language, as the 
“ Soldat-du-train” who stood outside found to his great relief upon his 
first utterance of inquiry. 

Tbe Frenchman held a mule by the bridle, and across the creature’s 


back lay something which looked like a agg Be parti-coloured | the Federal 
sack. ie 


was a far otherwise ghastly burden. body of an officer, 

pped bare all but the trousers, the dark clothed legs hanging one 
way, the fair skinned naked shoulders and arms the other, the face to- 
wards the 


aa . 
“1 was directed, mon officer, to bring this poor gentleman’s corpse to 
you. They say you were a friend of his—his name is Captain X——” 

Even at that early stage of the cam such shocks had lost the 
startling effect of novelty ; nevertheless, were few names among 
those of his friends and comrades which it could shock and grieve bim 
more to hear pronounced under such circumstances. The light was 
fetched. He raised the poor body ; then, with a sigh, let it once more 

tly down. There was a small round hole in the very centre of the 
ead, whereat the rifle ball had darted into the brain of his hapless 

He called an orderly, and directed him to accompany the Frenchman 
to the dead man’s tent. He would himself soon follow and see to his 
receiving a soldier’s enyte His weariness and exhaustion were such 
as to render it imperatively necessary that he should first take his food, 
to which be returned, with what increased weight at heart, who shall 
rightly tell? It needs not that the tension of a man’s nerves should have 
been strong tight by the hand of battle, for him to know, from his own 
experience, what is the strange, and awful, and weird feeling of the first 
relaxation of them in the early afier-bours of bility, danger, or 
important crisis of decision. If apparitions and visions of things ua- 
earthly be indeed mere fictions of men’s braia, euch after-hours are just 
those wherein the mind is readiest to yield to the power of illusion. II- 
jasion or reality more startling, more unaccountable by far than it? 
Whether of the two was this? 

There entered at the curtain of his tent the dead man, towards whom, 
in some few minutes more, he should have been showing the last sad 
kindnesses. The light fel! full and clear upon his face. He took off his 
forage cap as he came in. The broad white forehead showed no longer 
any trace of the murderous incrash of the ball which had slain him. 
Into the poor dull glazed eyes the gleam had returned—ooald it indeed 
On gleam of returned life? Ordo the eyes of ghost gleam life-like 
80 


“What made you send that Frenchman with my corpse to me? At 
least, he would insist that it was mine.” 

« Good heaven! Can it be you, indeed ?” 
ae should it be? -What ails you, man? Why do you stare at me 
sot” 

“T cannot say what ails me; bat I am surely under some de- 
lasion. It is not balf an hour surely, since I saw you stretched lifeless 
across a mule’s back, with a rifle bullet between your eyes. What can 
this mean? You are not even wounded.” 

“No, thank God! nothing has touched me for this once ; bat that 
French soldier—did you then send him up, indeed ?” 

“ Indeed I did.” 


Hideous comico-tragic episode in the awful drama of war! They dis- 
covered by. that their slain brother soldier was no comrade of 
their own corps, Neither of them 
had him personally, nor had they heard before that between him 
aod X —— existed, in his lifetime, the most remarkable and close resem- 
blance—such an identity of feature as is rarely seen save in twin-broth- 
ers. Now, it bas strack me sometimes as I have turned over in my mind 
this strange but true story, that there may have been among that wearied 
host that _ men to whom indeed what happened appeared a demon- 
stration of the trath concerning ghostly visitants; men who may have 
known only the gallant maa that fell, as my kinsman only kaew the 
man for whom he was mistaken ; they may have seen bim fail, or have 
known of his fate] misadventure ; and thea they, too, may have seen his 
image, his very self—as they needs must have reckoned it—pass 

them, ia the gleam of their tent’s lantern, through that November 
mist ;—pass by them, though they had been dear friends and comrades, 
without a word, a nod, a sign of recognition ;—-pass by them = some 
Unearthly: errand, on bis way back, perhaps, to answer, in ghost- 
world, to the roll-call of the 
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MR. LINCOLN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Fe.Low-Citiens or THE Uxrrep Srares : 


In compliance with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and to take in your presence the oath 
eae the Constitution of the United States to be taken by the 

ent before he enters on the execution of his office. I do not con- 
tider it necessary at present for me to discuss those matters of admini- 
titration about which there is no especial anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern States 
that by the accession of a Republican Administration, their Property, 
‘ad their peace and personal security are to be . has 
Rever been any reasonable cause for such a 


on. the 
most ample evidenee to the contr; 


Indeed, 

tay pre te pagh. . d A 
Open to their inspection. It is found in nearly blished speeches 
of him who now addresses you. I do but quote one of those 
Speeches when I declare that ‘‘I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, 
to interfere with the institution of Slavery in the States where it exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination todo 
80.” Those who nominated and elected me did so with a full knowledge 
that I had made this and many similar declarations, and had never re- 
canted them. Aod more than ne png it ar for my 
Bcoeptance, and asa jaw to themeelves to me, the clear and emphatic 
Tesolation which I now read : 
“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own domestic institu- 

to its , is essential to that balance of 


f 


T now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so, I 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of w the case is 
and security of no section are to be 

ing Administration. 

too, all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and 

the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States when 

Nntally demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as 
ano:her. 

There is mach controversy about the delivering up of fagitives from 
service or labour. The clause 1 now read is as plainly written in the 
Constitatioa as any other of its provisions : 

“ No person held to service or labour in one State under the laws thereof 


into another, shall, in mence of any law or regulation therein, 
be from such service or ‘hat shail be delivered ap on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may be due.” 


It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it, for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves, and the in- 
the law. All members of Con; swear 
a ton; 10 tha provision at wel 
'o Proposition, then, elaves cases come 

Within the terms of this clause “shall be delivered ap,” their oaths 


I add, | bar: 


of which to keep good that unanimous oath. There is some difference of 
opinion whether this clause should be enforced by national or by State 
authority, bat surely that difference is not a very material one. If the 
slave is to be sarrendered, it can be of little consequence to him or to 
others, by which authority it is done, and should any one, in any case, be 
content that bis oath shall go unkept on a merely ansubstantial contro- 
versy as to how it shall be kept? Again, in any law upon this subject 
ought not all the safeguards of liberty known in tLe civilised and hu- 
mane jurispradence to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in any 
case, surrendered as a slave, and might it not be well at the same time 


to 
which guarantees that “ the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immanities of citizens in the several States?’ I take 
the official oath to-day with no mental reservations, and with no purpose 
to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules; and 
while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as pro- 
per to be enforced, Ido suggest that it will be mach safer for all, both 
0 official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acta 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
punity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President un- 
der our National Constitution. During that period fifteen different and 
very distinguished citizens have in succession administered the Exeou- 


perils, and rage! with great success. Yet, with all this scope for 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief Constitutional 
term of four years, under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of 

Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably at- 
tempted. I hold that in contemplation of universal law and of the Con- 
stitution, the Union of these Sta‘es is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied if 
not expressed in the fundamental law of all National Governments. It 
is safe to assert that no Government proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express 
provisions of our National Constitution, and the Unioa will endure for- 
ever, it being impossible to destroy it except by some action not pro- 
vided for in the instrament itself. Again, if the United States be not a 
government proper, but an association of States in the nature of a con- 
tract merely, can it as a contract be peaceably unmade by less than all 
the parties who made it? One party to a contract may violate it, break 
it, 80 to & , but does it not require all to lawfally rescind it? De- 
scending from these general principles, we find the proposition that, in 
legal contemplation, the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history of 
the Union iteelf. The Union is much older than the Constitution. It 
was formed, in fact, by the articles of association in 1774.- It was ma- 
tared and continued in the Declaration of Indepoudence in 1776. It was 
further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetaal by the Articles of Con- 
federation in 1778, and finally in 1787 one of the declared objects for or- 
dainiog and establishing the Constitution was to form a more perfect 
Union. Bat if the destruction of the Union by one or by a part only of 
the States be lawfully possible, the Union is less than before, the Consti- 
tution having lost the vital element of perpetuity. It follows from these 
views that no State, upon its own mere motion, can lawfully get out of 
the Union ; that resolves and ordinances to that effect are Lene void, 
and that acts of violence within any State or States against the authority 
of the United States are insurrectionary or revolu , according to 
circumstances. I, therefore, consider that, in view of the Constitation 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to the extent of my ability, I 
sba!l take care, as the Constitution iteelf expressly enjoins upon me, that 
the laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing 
this I deem to be only a simple duty on my part. I shall perfectly per- 
form it so far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the American 
ey shall withhold the requisition, or in some authoritative manner 

irect the contrary. 

I trast this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union, that it will constitutionally defend and maintain 
itself. In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, and there 
shall be none unless it is forced upon the national authority. The 
power confided to me will be used to hold, ocoupy, and possess the pro- 
perty and places belongiog to the Government, and collect the duties and 


imports, bat beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no dsing of force against or among the le anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States shall be so great 80 universal 


as to prevent competent resident citizens from holding the Federal 
offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious 
people that object. While the strict le; 
ment to enforce the exercise of these 


show a modification or change to be proper, aad in every case and ex- 
igency my best discretion wi!l be exercised according to the circumstances 
actually, existing, and with a view and hope of a peacefal solution of the 
national troubles and the restoration of fraternal sympathies and affec- 
tions. Tbat there are persons in one section or another who seek to 
destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I 
will neither affirm nor deny. Bat, if there be such, I need address no 
word to them. To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not 
speak? Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of 
our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, 
would it not be well to ascertain why we do it? Will you hazard so des- 
perate a step while any portion of the ills you fly from have no real ex- 
istence? Will you while the certain ills you fly to are greater than 
all the real ones you fly from? Will you risk the commission of so fear- 
fal at mistake? All profess to be content in the U sion, if all Constita- 
tional rights can be maintained. Is it trae, then, that any right plainly 
written in the Constitution has been denied? I think not. ppily the 
buman — 80 constituted that no party can reach to the audacity 
of doi: 

Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly-written pro- 
vision of the Constitation bas ever been denied. If, by the mere force of 
numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly-written 
constitational right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolu- 
tion ; certainly would, if such right were a vital one. But such is not 
our case. ail the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
affirmations and negations, guaranties and pro- 


them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifi- 
cally applicable to every question which may occar in practical adminis- 
tration. No foresight can anticipate, nor avy document of reasonable 
length contain exprese provisions for all possible questions. Shall fi 
tives from labour be surreadered by Nationa) or by State authority ? 
Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect Slavery in 
the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. From ques- 
tions of this class spring all our constitutional coutroversies, and we di- 
vide upon them into mejorities and minorities. If the minority wll not 
acquiesce the majority must, or the Government must cease. There is 
no alteraative for coatinaing the Guverament but acquiescence on the 
one side or the other. If a minority ia sach a case will secede rather 
than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in tarn will ruin and divide 
them, for a minority of their owa will secede from them whenever a ma- 
jority refuses to be controlled by such a minority. For instance, why 
may not any portion of a new Confederacy a year or two hence arbitra- 
rily secede again, precisely as portions of the nt Union now claim 
to secede fron it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are now being 
educated to the exact temper of doing this. Is there such perfect iden- 
tity of interests among the States to compose a new Union as to produce 
mony only and prevent renewed secession? Plainly, the central idea 
of secession is the essence of anarchy. A majority, held in restraint by 
conetitational checks and limitations, and always — 

deliberate of popular opinions and sentiments, e only trae 
sovereign of & people. Whoever rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to 
anarchy or to despotism. Unasimity is impossible. The rule of a mi- 
nority, a8 @ permunent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible, so that, re- 
jecting the majority principle, aaarchy or despotism in some form is all 
that is left. 

I do not forget the position assamed by some, that Constitational 
questions are to be decided by the Supreme Coart, nor do I deny that 
sach decisions must be binding in any case upon the to a suit, as 
to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high re- 

+ and consideration ia all parallel cases by all other Departments of 

e Government, and while it is obviously possible that sach decisions 
may be erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it, being 
limited to that particalar case, with the chance that it may be overruled, 
and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. At the rame time the candid citi- 





zen must confess that 


if the policy of the Government upon tbe vital 


wide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the Constitation | be 


tive branch of the Government. They have conducted it through many then 

































































questions affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by the de- 
cisions of the Sapreme Coart, the instant they are made in etieey liti- 
gation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to be their own masters, having to that oe) Eee resigned 
their government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor is there 
in this view any assault upon the Court or the J adges. Itisaduty from 
which they may not shrink todecide cases properly brought before them, 
= it is no wy: of ae if gam seek to turn their decisions to politi- 

purposes. One section of our country believes Slavery is right and 
ought to be extended, while the other belizves itis ad omni ought not to 

extended. This is the only substantial dispute ; and the Fagitive Slave 
Clause of the Constitution, and the law for the suppression of the for- 
eign slave-trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever 
be in a community where the moral sense of the ple imperfectly sup- 
Ports the law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal 
obligation in both case:, and a few break over in each. This, I think, 
cannot be perfectly cured, and it would be worse in both oases after the 
separation of the sections than before. The forelga slave trade, now 
ape _ ee ag 2 — y ged — , without restriction 

» gitive slaves, now oa tially sur; 

woald not be surrendered at all by the other.» ——— 
pea speaking, we cannot separate—we cannot remove our re- 

ve sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
m. A hasband and wife may be divorced and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other, but the different paris of our coun- 
try cannot do this, They cannot but remaio face to face, and intercourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible, 
then, to make that iotercourse more advan! or more satisfac! 
after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties easier than 
friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced be- 
tween aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose ‘ou go to war, you 
cannot fight always, and when, after much loss on doth sides and no gain 
on either, you cease fighting, the identical questions as to terms of inter- 
°F oountry, with ti nat tions, bel 

country, with its ta belongs to the le who inhabit 

it. Whenever they shall grow of the ¢ ie bh they 
can exercise their constitutional right of amending, or their revolution- 
ary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the na- 
tional Constitution amended. While I make no recomm tion of 
amendment, I fully recognise the full authority of the people over the 
whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in the 
instrument itself, and — should, under existing circumstances, favour 
rather than oppose a fair opportunity being afforded the people to act u 
it. I will venture to add that to me the Convention mode seems 
ble, in that it allows amendments to originate with the ¢ themeel 
instead of only permitting them to take or reject propositions origina’ 
by others not especially chosen for the purpose, aud which might not be 
precisely such as they would wish either to accept or refuse. I under- 
stand that a pi amendment to the Constitution, which amendment 
however, I have uot seen, hae passed Congress, to the effect that the 
Federal Government shall never interfere with the domestic institutions 
of States, inclading that of nr held to service. To avoid miscon- 
struction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose not to speak of 
particular ameodments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision to 
now be implied constitutional law, I have no objection to its being mada 


— and irrevocable. 

he Chief-Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and 
they have conferred none upon him to fix the terms for the separation of 
the States. The people themselves also can do this if they choose, but 
the Executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to admi- 
nister the present Government as it came to bis hands, ae f to tranemit 


y 

in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any bet- 
paths mere = in the world? Ino our a 

= out faith of being in the right? 

ations, with his eternal trath and justice, be oa your side of the N 


or on yours of the South, that trath and that justice will prevail 
the judgment of this great tribunal, the American people. the frame 
of the Government under which we live, this same ba 


no Administration, by any extreme wickedness or folly, can 
ously injure the Government in the short space of four years. 
My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well — 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. 
object to harry any of ia hot haste, to a step which 
ver take deliberately, that object will be frastrated by t 
no good object can be frustrated by it. Sach of you as 
fied still have the old Constitation ani and on 
the laws of own framing under it, while the 
will have no immediate power, if it wou'd, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the t aide in the dispute, 
there is still no single reason for precipita'e ac Intelligence, pe» 
triotiem, Coristianity, and a firm reiiaace on Him who has never yet for- 
eaken this favoured iaad,  « still ——— . = best way 
all our t difficulty. In your hands, my dissatisfi w-country- 
men, mi yoy in mine, i the apatites vied of civil war. The Govera- 
ment will not aseail you. You can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to » hrs 
the Government, while I shall bave the most solemn one to “ preserve, 
I am loth to close. We are not enemies, bat 


it mast not break our bonds of affection. mystic chords of memory 
stretching from every baitle-field and patriot grave to every liviog heart 
and hearthstone all over th's broad laad, will yet swell 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angele 
of our natare. 


Washington, 4th March, 1861. 
Entpevial Parliament. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SBA. 
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Committee of last on the subject of belligerent rights at eea, 
ps the House will allow me to state the reasons for which I have 
not taken any such ste I found that when the matter was under dis- 
cussion with the phen ol Government, the opinion of Lord Clarendon 
ble to posal that private property 
was come to, 
ernment 





Some time afverwards, Mr. Dallas read to m2 a dispatch of con- 
erable length and mach ability, which was addreseed to Mr. Mason at 
Paris. in that dispatch it was stated by the Americaa that 
it was vessels 


impossible that private rty on board belligerent 

Goad sen; bat Gen’ Cams added that he considered that 

as authorized by tbe law of nations was a 
in which a blockade ought to be permi 
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to that dispatch was eimply that, as the war had ceased, 

and ibe treaty of Paris hed been aied, 1s was wot edvicable to oon. 
tinue that discussion. The tion iteelf seems to me to be one of 
the utmost magnitade. It is, in &ct, a proposal that there being two 
Powers, one of which has a very strong army and a strong navy, the 
other having an army inferior in numbers, bat a superior navy, that the 
Power which has the superior navy should forego all the advantage to 
be derived from that source, and allow the contest to be decided by mili- 
tary force alone. Its adoption would ia the next place tend rather to 
prolong than to shorten wars, because one way in which a sé 
time Power can act as a belli tis to cripple the trade of its 
seaghe ws 0 maritime Power the greater = its 
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would be free from captare, but no one could say when a cumber of vee- 
sels, apparently merchant ships, appeared off the coast, that they might 
not be used for the purposes of war, and that they did not contain— 

Mr. Bricnt rove to order. He wished to koow whether the noble Lord 
wes acting regularly in going into a lengthy argument on a difficult 
subject, in reply to a question put to bim, when no other memver hold- 
ing different views would have an opportunity of answering. 

um SPEAKER—It has always been usual to accord greater latitude to 
@ Minister thao to a private individual, in answering questions which 
may be put to him. Questions, indeed, are seldom addressed to private 
individuals. The voble Lord was explaining the reason why he had not 
acted in the manner which the honourable member who had pat the 
question assumed that he had done. Under these circumstances the House 
will probebly not consider that the noble Lord was out of order. 

Lord J. Rossett—A Select Committee of this House having made cer- 
tain recommendations, in. { think, very positive terms, it might be as- 
sumed that it was my duty to have acted in conformity with them, and 
to have taken some steps for carrying them oat. I therefore ventured to 
explain to the House why I did not consider it pradent to adopt such 
measures. I do not wish to eater farther iato the argument, beyond 
sayiog that I regard the question as one affecting the whole maritime 
power of this country, and that I think any Minister of the Crown ought 
to be most cautious in (aking any final step. 

—_ 


OPENING OF THE FIRST ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


* © * © Well may the azcient capital of the house of Savoy be 
proud of the distinction of being the first epot of Italian ground on which 
an Italian parliament has met. Well may sbe illuminate ber streets and 
rend the air with her ecclamations, for sbe has not only the joy of bebold 
ing the resurrection of Italy, but the consciousness that she und ber sous 
have been the main actors fe this great and good work. Whatever may 
be her fate to-morrow, though she can hardly expect ‘o maintain in 
country where every part is alike free and bappy, the same rapid ad- 
meme A population and wealth as when she was in Italy the land of 
Goshen, where alone there was light, Turin has every right to the tri- 
umph of the present moment, and to the respectful homage of those who 
from every quarter of renovated Italy have come to lay the foundations 
of astate which is henceforth to take its place among the great powers of 

The building in which the Italian parliament meets seems to 
be scarcely worthy of the solemn occasion ; but a king who trusis and 
not in vain, that he is to be enthroned in the hearts of his people, may 
easily disregard any imperfections of arrangement or decoration, and an 
assembly which consists of the raok aod virtue, the wisdom aod modera- 
tion of the whole country, freely chosen by an entire nation and dele- 
gated to lay broad and deep the foundations of her liberty and happi- 
ness, could acquire no additional lustre were it assembled in the most gor- 
geous oy of the Tuileries of the Escorial. 

How different from the calm and friendly recognitions exchanged be- 
tween our own representatives in the first days after the recess must be 
the feelings of the orators, statesmen, roldiers and martyrs of this new 
Italian Parliament, who bebold for the first time those in whose deeds or 
sufferings they have felt for ~ 3 years so deep and atsorbing an inte- 
rest! Tow electric must be the ioflaence of those members on each 
other, consisting, as they do, almost entirely of men tried in every 
species of adversity, and distinguished in every department of intellec- 
tual activity, whea to achieve distinction was to lacur suspicion ! 

The speech of the King of Italy was, in every respect, worthy of tbe 
occasion. It soared above the homely common-place to which an Eng- 
lish parliament is witboat the affected obscarity, the infla- 
tion, or the self laudation which disfigures the orations of some other 
Toyal personager. The king aimed straight at the mark, and hit it. 
Italy, he tells bis parliament, confides in their wisdom, and trusts to 
them ber organization. That organization is to consist of unity of go- 
vernment, with a decen(ralized administration. It is impossible to ex- 

ly the problem that has to be solved. Administrative 

like that of France would infallibly provoke reaction and 

by its sega oe the sentiment of local pride and patriotism, 

@ government delegated the supreme power to local bodies 

perish through its own weakness. ; 

a and simplicity, the king notices the fact that 

is not present on that solemn occasion, but reminds 

of the claims on tude established by nta and 
France 

not envy 


read = od and gentle , nor the 
mind of how much he has to forfeit 
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nonintervention, and we receive with sincere 
the part which we have played during the 





two years will be beld in im remembrance. 

Even more than with the notice of England are we gratified with the 
wise and moderate tone of the king’s ad He inds his auditors 
that he risked bis crown for Italy, bat that there isa time to wait as well 
asa time to dare. The destinies of a nation are not to be (rifled with, 
and Italy is strong enough to be t. These words satisfy us that 
it will not be by any such en se on the part of the Sardiaian govern- 
ment that Austria will be furnished with an excuse for an attempt to 
conceal her bankrupt exchequer and her disaffected empire behind the 
smoke of gun’ arre), if there is to be one, must be of her 


. The qu 

Italy is well uware that time figh's for her, and that 
while it coatolidates her own power, strengthens her army, 
her confidence in herself, leaves the empire of Austria more 
y insolvent than it found her, and brings steadily nearer and 
moment of a frighifal bat inevitable catastrophe. Italian 
bas been inaugurated in a manner every way worthy of the first 
bours of a great nation, and we turo from the contemplation of 

the ecene with the sincere wieh, Esto Perpetua.—Times, Feb. 19. 
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THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, 
ILL CBLEBRATE THEIR Tira ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Ww House, on Monday Bvening, }8:h inst., at six o'clock. SR; TES Ansan 
The following named geutiemen have been duly elected as officers for the ensuing year 
CHARLES P. DALY, President, 
Wau. Warsow, lst Vice President. Rrowagp Beut, 2n4 Vice- 
H. L. Heever, 3d a aniet Davirx, 4th oo 
Ouaaces H. Biansy, Treasurer 
Tuomas Bassour, Secretary, 9 Barclay Street. 
Pe - following members were appoinied to act as stewards, and from whom Uckets may 


ned 
RICHARD BELL, Chairman. 


Deviig, cor. Broadway and Warren. H. L. Hoguet, 26 Barclay. 
Walter Nngek, 3 Place. Jobo B. Fogarty. 3 Pine Street. 
Stuart, 33 Nassau. Bernard Smbh, 348 Broadway. 
o 41 Aan. Jobo T. Doyle, 65 Wall. 
88 Wall Street. , 163 Water Street. 


Wm. Watson, Park 
THOMAS BARBOUR, Secretary, 
9 Barclay Street. 


Peter Rice, 
Place. 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STRERT. 


P*FERTATION AD ec ere hk ee 








‘Auewsns 10 Connesrompawrs.—Rev. W. M. P. Bball be glad to bear from 
 —  eutiammemeae Much obliged for yours of the 19th. pd Aap 
sen 





Digp—At St. George's, Bermuda, on the 11th of October last, Miss Margare 
Fleming, sincerely regretted by a large circle of attached friends. : 
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__ THB ALBION. 


NEW-YORK, seresesy MARCH 9, 1861. 





_—_— 


The Steamers; Later News from Europe. 

So well, for upwards of twenty years, bas the Cunard line of mail- 
steamers been managed, and eo free has it been from those marine dis- 
asters that bave pursued, with untimely persistence, certain of its rivals, 
that the non-eppesrance of the Australasian with the mails of the 16tb alt. 
has caused considerable uneasiness through the week. Meantime the 
Bremen, that called at Cowes on the 20th ult., has brought down oar in- 
formation to a few days later date. 


Notbing of importance bas ogcurred in Great Britain, for we cannot 


attach any special gravity to a defeat of the Goverament in the House 
of Commons, vn the night of the 19th alt., upon a motion insisting on 
some modification in the manner of assessing and levying the ever- 
unpopular Income-Tax. The vote, 131 to 127, plainly shows that there 
was no real test of Ministerial streagth. Probably—for we have no bud- 
get of papers by this arrival—the sixty financial reformers, who lately 
called upoa Lord Palmerston, by written remonstrance, to reduce the 
national expenditare, mastered strongly on the occasion and took the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by surprise. Mr. Gladstone, in bis present 
office, has not made friends either in or out of Parliament, and may 
cause trouble yet to bis colleaguer. We shal] hear enough of him, with- 
out doubt, as the session progresees.—The Attorney-General bas taken 
the first step towards introducing his new Bankruptcy Bil), a more 
compact and well-considered one than tbat which be threw up, last 
year. An outline of its enactments has been so generally republished 
here for the information of the commercia! public, that we shall not oc- 
cupy space by recapitulating them. We note, however, that Sir R. 
Bethel propores to app'y the same principles and the same treatment to 
insolvent traders and non-traders—a regulation that will affect no small 
number of young spendtbrifts who hang about London town—and that 
while the penalties enforced against fraudulent bankruptcy will lose 
none of their sharpness, the Chief Judge of the new Coart will have power 
to punish by twelve months’ imprisonment persons convicted of trading 
witb fictitious capital and by means of accommodation bills! Figure to 
yourself, O city reader, the immense wings that must be added to a cer- 
tain grand palatial building at Sing-Siog, if ever New York siatates 
should embody euch an attack upon the sacred rights of credit! 

We reprint eleewhere a few remarks elicited from Lord Joha Russell, 
upon Belligerent Rights at Sea. They are very indefinite, it is true ; 
bat we think it well—considering the uncertain relations existing here 
between the Confederate and the United States of America, and remem- 
bering that whispers sometimes reach our ears from Washicgton wherein 
the word “‘ blookade” occurs—we think it well, we cay, to embalm Ge- 
neral Cass’s opinion on the exercise of this maritime right, so often con- 
verted into a commercial wrong.—The 7vmes, in prominent type, corrects 
its parliamentary reporter, who made Lord Palmerston declare that the 
extradition clause in the Ashburton Treaty was imperfect and unintelli- 
gible. That little qualifier, “ not,” was omitted. The Premier did not 
repudiate the official document ; how rarely a man in office does allow 
that there can be errors or imperfections ia any paper tied up with red- 
tape! But as the negro Anderson’s case has disappeared for the moment 
—for which the Gods be praised, and on which the Canadian journalists 
be congratulated—we certaialy wili not revive its consideration, beyond 
this register ofa mistake in our great contemporary.—Mr. Cobden has 
positively declined the new testimonial contemplated by bis admirers. 
In a simple and frank commanication from Algiers, he states that he is 
not in embarrassed circumstances, the government having made him an 
allowance duriog the time occupied by his labours in Paris. 


From speech to action is a desirable move, even for a journalist ; the 
continental! intelligence is more piquant than that from the old country, 
and there is more than usual satisfaction in glancing at the state of Italy. 
All doubts about the surrender of Gaeta are set at rest. It took place 
on the 13th ult. The ex-King and Queen of Naples—we may safely now 
prefix the significant little particle—we know to have arrived at the 
Quirinal Palace in Rome, where the Pope very naturally paid the man im- 
mediate visit of condolence. This compliment they may chance ere long to 
bave aa opportacity of reciprocating, in their destined retreat at Munich. 
The Roman mind is strongly agitated, and the finale is again said to be 
approaching.— The siege operations at Gaeta, towards the close, appear 
to have been preesed with great vigour, and the defence to have been 
spirited, though the Neapolitan loss was heavy. Rumour speaks of 
eleven thousand prisoners being taken, including two dozen of Generals ; 
also of 700 cannon captured, of the Neapolitan troops “ weeping” when 
the King took leave of them, and of sundry other little incidents more 
or less credible. It seems to be certain at least that the town of Gaeta 
has been cruelly maltreated by the Piedmontese missiles, and that they 
found the Hospitals crowded with sick and wounded Bourbon soldiers.— 
A Naples journal adds to the long list of reactionary intrigues, aided or 
winked at in many instances by France, an announcement that a Maratist 
plot bas been discovered, and tqat the active parties engaged in it have 
been arrested and brought to trial. 

Military eyes will now be transferred to Messina, which is to be sum- 
moned forthwith, and regularly besieged if resistance be attempted, 
The eyes of civilians and of all trae friends of Italy look to Turin, where 
the Italian Parliament aseembled on the 18th ualt., and was addressed by 
Victor Emmanuel in pergoo. His speech was worthy of the occasion, 





which drew together eo many delegates from Southern and from Central 
Italy. The most notable paragraph in it is one in which the King says, with 
pardonable pride yet admirable foresight: “My voice was once raised 
with boldness, but it is as wise to wait at the right time as it is to dare 
at the right time. Devoted to Italy, I have risked my crown for her 
sake ; bat no one has the right to risk the existence and the destinies of 
a nation.” In these few words it may be read that the King and Cavour 
will not permit themselves to be hurried either by Garibaldi or by Aus- 
tria or by France into a premature attack on Rome or the Venetian ter- 
ritories, While he regrets the absence of the French Envoy—whose 
absence is a continued and very droll protest against Sardinia disappoint- 
ing Louis Napoleoa’s nice little plans for Italian confederation under 
French gurveillance—he renews the acknowledgment of unceasing gra- 
titude for favours done. Gratefully too does the King of Italy allade to 
the moral support that Bogland bas given him, and promise an “ im- 

remembrance” of her good offices. If state secrets be all re- 
vealed, it will probably be seen, some day, that Eogland has in fact pre- 
vented the undoing of all the good work done in Italy during these 
eighteen monthe of trial that are past. 

New light however is to be shed, it seems, from Paris upon Italian 
destinies ; not, this time, by the despatch of armed legions to traverse 
the Alpe, but by that other Imperial engine of warfare, the publication 
of still one more pamphlet. “France, Rome, ana Italy” is, Anglisiced, 
the name of the new issue. Of course it contains an elaborate defence 
of the Emperor’s “ policy ;”’ we are used to all that sort of thing. It in- 
tereste us more to know that it bears with extreme harshness against the 
Papal Government ; eo the wind sets today towards Liberaliem. We 
only hope that if bis Holiness be ruled out of his dominions, there will be 
no difficulty about the “ rights’ of the French garrisons at Rome and 
Civita Veochis. 

It is quietly announced that ‘he Conference on the Syrian question met 
and conferred in Paris, on the 19th ult. Have we overiooked the nomi- 
nation of this conference ; or shall we find it in the missing mail per 
Australasian ? 

Mr. Berryer’s eloquence has all been wasted. The Paterson-Bona- 
parte sait has ended in the rejection of the American claims, the claim- 
ants being @addled with the coste.—Mr. Mirés, a famous Parisian financier, 
and contractor of the Turkieh loan, has been arrested on a charge of fraud 
and conspiracy. He tried to ape the Crédit Mobilier, and has broken 
down. 





A letter from St. Petersburg sppoin's the 3rd inst., the anniversary of 
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the present Emperor’s accession to the throne, as the day for the emanci- 
pation of all the Serfs throughout Russia. Is it not strange that a social 
movement so vast and so critical should be thus obscurely heralded, and 
thus only? 


The North and the South; President Lincoln’s Inaugural. 
As it is incumbent upon us to give space to the Ina@gural Address of 


the newly-installed President, so it might appear disrespectful to pass it 
by without word of comment, albeit the task of commenting is ungra- 
cious, and, after ihe lapse of many days and the general exhanstion 
of the tepic, unprofitable in the extreme. We may, at least, before 
penning the few remarks that suggest themeelvee, sincerely congra- 
talate our readers, British and American—American United, or Confe- 
derate—that the ceremonies of Inauguration passed off on Monday last, 
in front of the Capitol at Washington, without !et or hindrance or sign 
of any distarbance whatever. The trath or falsehood of all the dark 
ramours that have been floating about for weeks past, with respect to 
plots against Mr. Lincola’s life, and armed attempt to suppress the in- 
stallation, will probably remain unrevealed. Let us dismiss them from 
our minds ; if there were such in existence, ample means were taken to 
preserve the peace and controul the evil-minded. Sad indeed would 
bave been the consequence, bitterly evil the day, if scenes of violence or 
bloodshed had been witnessed. Let us thank Heaven that Mr. Buchanan 
transferred his high office to Mr. Lincoln without tamult of any sort, and 
with ali the accustomed pomp of display. The sclemnities of the 
quadrennial Fourth of March do not perhaps offer to the eye quite 
so much of the pictureeque as may be seen at the Coronation of European 
Sovereigns, or at Coart Festivals that need not be enumerated ; still, the 
critical state of the country, the grave circumstances of the moment, the 
very apprehensions that had once been current, must have lent an- 
asual interest to the occasion. Thoughtful minds will readily appreciate 
the difference between a throng of gazers at a popular King or Queen, 
and a throng of participators in a fierce popular political struggle which. 
bas invested the hero of the moment with power. 


The feverish anxiety with which the Inangural Speech was expected 


was by no means surprising. Nor was it surprising that, so soon as it. 
was circulated by myriads of copies throughout the country, every one 
put such constraction upon its words as best suited his individaal views, 
One read in it a proclamation of war against the seceded and Confede- 
rate States; anotber read a “ peace policy’’ defined with 

distinctness ; while outsiders, like ourselves, who desired to learn some- 
thing as to the future and were unencumbered by ties as to the past, 
could perceive nothing in its general effect save a declaration of the 
status quo ante, while it seemed to be made up of arguments against the 
possibility of a separation which has actually been accomplished, of a 
setting-forth of theoretic duties and obligations which might be nullified 
by practical difficulties in their fulfilment, of travellings round and 
round certain iesues that could not be plainly determined, and gene- 
rally of more hints at the knots wherewith the body politic is bound, 
than of intimations as to the weapon with which they are to be cut. If 
Mr. Lincoln had spoken in the Chaldaic tongue, he could not have been 
more enigmatical ; in proof of which strong assertion we cite Senator 
Douglas in the Senate, who said in allusion to this Inaugural, and re- 
peated in sundry forms, that “a critical analysis is necessary to arrive 
at the construction.”’ If Mr. Douglas is compelled to analyee, and then 
discovers that the draft of the Presidential policy is not so “ explicit as 
he desired,” we may surely be pardoned for not seeing it at all. 


Bat could Mr. Lincoln have spoken more plainly than he did ?—that is 


the next question. We doubt whether it were possible for him so to do. 
He prefers to drift along the current of events, earnestly deprecating 
rashness and hurry. Now what other -position than this medium one 
could he have taken, and acted up to it? The extremes seem to us to be, 
on the one side, war—for blockade or attempt to collect revenues 
is tantamount to war—and on the other, a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the new Confederacy. Has he the authority to assume either 
of these extreme positions, to say nothing of the power to carry 
one of them out? With our imperfect knowledge of the complicated 
machine of government here in use, we should imagine that both are en- 
tirely beyond him. Then what remained, but to take the course he did 
—to leave open questions open still, and eadeavour to disabuse those who 
he believed were irritated against him? We are not sure that if this re- 
cord were historical, and conceraed events that had happened a 
ago—we are not sure, we say, that we should not stamp this non com- 
mitting and contradictory oration as a clear but painful necessity of the 
times, 


Bat speeches are soon forgotten. The trying time will be when the 


Commissioners from the new and still unacknowledged Confederacy de- 
mand to have their nationality recognised ; the three gentlemen are said 
to be now in Washington. Sooner or later, this issue has to be faced. 
The State of Texas is reported to have “ gene for’’ secession. 


One of Mr. Buchanan’s last political acts was to sign the new Tariff 


Bill, a bighly protective Act, imposing almost prohibitory cuties on 


many articles of foreign commerce, and strikingly in contrast with the 
low scale of duties proposed in the South. It wears a strange look to the 


foreign eye, that such a radical change should have been effected at this 
particular moment, when one might suppose Trade to be sufficiently dis- 


tarbed by malign political influences, and hostile feelings between the 


North and the South to be quite sufficiently engendered. 


Republic of Mexico. 
In another column may be seen a short letter from our well-informed 


correspondent in the city of Mexico, and a curious correspondence be- 


tween Captain Aldham of H. B. M. ship Valorous and the Captain of a 
French brig-of-war, at Vera Cruz. The letter in question does not paint 
the state of the capital in quite such glowing colours as do those that we 
read in other journals, wherein we also see it stated—perhaps prema- 
tarely—that all the difficulties with the British Legation are settled, and 
that a fand is appropriated for the repayment of the money ¢o aude 
ciously taken from its guardianship. Lord John Russell—we perceive 
from a report of his remarks in the House of Commons, not indicated by 
the telegram which was our sole informant, last week—did know of that 
scandalous robbery, when he spoke of Mexican affairs in general. Indeed 
our Foreign Secretary, in his abundant zeal for the cause of the Bond- 
holders, proclaimed a policy that savours rather too much of expedience 
and too little of international justice, to accord altogether with our 20 
tions of British dignity. Lord Jobn instructed Mr. Mathew, H. M. Chargé, 
to make his official acknowledgment of the Jaarez government depend 
upon Juarez promising to become responsible for the loss in question. 
Britannia ought not to smell quite so strongly of the shop. 

From the correspondence relating to the escape of Miramon, it is cleat 
that the French naval officer shirks the question put to him ; but the 
fact is plain that at Vera Cruz, as at Gaeta, the French flag has beet 
regarded as sympathetic with absolatism, cruelty, reaction—with all ia 
short that is opposed to the interest of “oppressed nationalities,” if we 
may use a term often used by the Emperor Napoleon. As to the real 
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according to modern practice among civilized nations. On the other 
hand, having violated the official seals of a foreign Legation, he had for- 
feited any right to foreign protection. When we add to this the notoriety 
of the man’s outrageous personal character, we must own that nothing less 
than partisansbip could bave lent the fellow a helping hand. This must 
also bave been very decided, if the Captain of Le Mercure allowed such a 
fellow to disguise himself in a French uniform. If the aid and the con- 
nivapce were given after and in spite of Captain Aldham’s protest, the 
act appears an ungracious one, though not designedly offensive. Be- 
sides, after all, it is probable that the French officer acted under instruc- 
tions. 





Cedant Arma Toge. 

Irishmen, for the most part, look upon life and its obligations from a 
point of view #0 entirely different from that occupied by other civilized 
people, that argument with them or criticism upon their actions is, in 
frequent instances, qaite thrown away. It is well, therefore, to content 
ourselves with recording certain events—shrogging, if we please, the 
shoulder of astonishment, but abstaining as mach as possible from need- 
less remark. 

Now the reader may remember how—in the month of October last, 
when all this North American world was féting the Prince of Wales— 
Colonel Corcoran and his Sixth-Ninth (Irish) Regiment of New York State 
Militia refused to obey the orders of the Commanding Officer of their 
Division, and would oot and did not turn out, ia honour of the nation’s 
gueat. On the good taste of this churlishness we have nothing whatever 
to say. Perbaps it was the most natural sentiment in the world for men 
who look habitually with jaundiced eye upon the Saxon ; perhaps, for 
men who harp unceasingly, in season and out of season, on real or ima- 
givary wrongs, the wisest thing they could do was to hold aloof. Whe- 
ther any military regulation was infringed, whether military discipline 
was cet at paught, by this non-compliance with a summons to parade, it 
is not for us to decide. The Court-Martial on Colonel Corcoran, which 
has been dragging its slow length along for several weeks past, is com- 
petent to settle that point. We deal to-day with a fact alone, too curious 
to be omitted from any record of passing eve nte, and palpably confirming 
our expressed opinion that the Irish mode of estimating the moral fitnesses 
of the world is unique and sui generis. “ The Irishmen” of San Francisco 
have presented @ magnificent gold medal to this 69th Regiment, “in ap- 
proval of the manly course’”’ that it adopted on the occasion referred-to 


Mr. Gustav Satter, gave a Matinée on Thursday, and accomplished the really 
remarkable feat of devising a thoroughly good programme without marring it 
with a valgar affe@Mation of Schumann. Mr. Satter ranks justly as one of the 
leading pianists of the world ; and as a wel! informed musician—especially in all 
that relates to the piano—we doubt if he has a superior. He has been before 
the American public for several years, and is famous in those circles where 
art and artists find their home. Mr. Satter has iately given two concerts, and 
on Thursday gave his third entertainment in the shape of a Matinée. The 
amiable Gottschalk was, if we are not mistaken, the first to introduce 
piano-forte entertainment, when nothing but the piano and an occasional 
beam from the mild oriental eyes of the pianist was to be had for 
love or money. Mr. Satter in extending this idea has improved upon it. The 
piano under his rule is placed in the centre of the room, by which arrangement 
every lady is enabled to fall instantly in love with some portion of the dear 
artist's person. Then, being completely h d in and blockaded with Heaven's 
last, best gift, it is obvious that the most he can do between the pieces is to hold 
brief conversations with the fairest of the fair, and so rivet the fetters by exci- 
ting the jealousy of the others. Mr. Satter, whose retiring disposition is equal 
to any emergency, behaved with a dignity which would not have been unbe- 
coming on the banks of the Bosphorus, where the greatest Turks have always 
the greatest number of pretty women about them. Who would not be an artist, 
especially an unmarried piano player? We turn in sorrow to the contempla- 
tion of the programme. The first was a transcription of Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
Tell,” by Mr. Satter, and inferior in all respects to the transcription by Liszt ; 
then came a Sonata by Beethoven (in A flat, op. 26) played superbly and with 
a tenderness and delicacy perfectly irreproachable. Mr. Satter is one of the 
few men in the world who are capable of giving new readings to old works, of 
revealing hidden beauties and ling pl features. To do this 
he resorts to all sorts of emotional expedients, and notably takes e 

liberties with the time. Noone would be more ready to justify this than Beet- 
hoven himself were he living ; but as he is dead, those who talk for him choose 
to take umbrage at Mr. Satter’s boldness. We do not count ourselves among 
the grumbiers, and have no hesitation in saying that a Sonata played by Mr. 
Satter is not only an exhibition of admirable skill, but a development of poetic 
ingenuity rarely witnessed in the concert room. After the Sonata came a group 
of pieces arranged thus, a, Impromptu (the regular one, played with the velo- 
city of the Presidential Express train) by Chopin ; b, Jeunesse Mazourka, by 
Gothschalk, a quaint and original thing ; c, La voix du coeur, Poesie by Mr. 
Satter. The last , although introduced in so modest a way, is by no 
means trifling in point of bulk, being perhaps longer than any other piece on 
the programme. A single performance was sufficient to convince us that it 


lacks form. There were many opportunities for beginning and many for com- 
ing to an end, but Mr. Satter “ dodges” both extremes, and gives us, instead 
of coh r 














The Regiment itself is about to present a superb sword of honour to its 
Colonel in commemoration of the same event! ! 

When General Lamoriciére, who commanded the late Pope’s Irish 
Brigade, was defeated and humiliated, it was soldierly and therefore na 
tural that he should decline to receive a similar testimonial, cffered him 
by a set of simpletons. But fragmeats of the Brigade, it will be recol- 
lected, were none the less welcomed home, after their brief and not 
ultra-glorious campaiga, with tumultuous enthasiasm and rejoicing. 
What occurs now is a repetition of that discrepancy. The public here 
deemed it uogracious that any foreigoers domesticated on this soil should 
decline to take part in a non-political demonstration ; while the superior 
authorities evidenced their epinion by court-martialling the commander 
of the refractories. What matters that? Can public sentiment or profes- 
sional subordination move the Celtic mind, when politics and sectional 
antipatbies come in the way? Nota bit of it. It is “ manly” to scout 
obedience, the firet duty of a soldier; cedant arma toga; outeide ap- 
provers vote a medal to the corps, and the corps votes a sword to the 
Colonel. So goes the-world—thbat is to say, the Irish world! 
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When it is considered to what a pitiful condition of vagabondage English 
Opera has been reduced in this country, one cannot help regretting that the 
latest ordeal, through which it had to pass, did not turn out more fortunately. 
Madame Bishop is an artist, and as such is always to a certain extent an attrac- 
tion. Knowing moreover what should be the capabilities of a singer, she was 
necessarily a good manager. It seemed to us that, under common circumstan- 
ces of good lack, she would in time gather around her a fair company of singers, 
and with their assistance be able to produce a few of the many new works now 
so easily obtainable in England. But there is a musty old proverb about the 
grass and the steed, and so Madame Bishop had to bring her season to an end 
on Tuesday last, when Mr. Aynsley Cook, a very energetic member of the late 
troupe, took his benefit. It is stated that a new season will be undertaken at 
an early day ; that the manager, like Micawber, has simply fallen back to take 
a spring ; that a new opera is in rehearsal; &c., &c. Such things are always 
stated at the end of an unsucessful campaign, and belong to what Americans 
call, hamourously enough, the art of coming down easy. Whether Madame 
Bishop’s company will ever be resusci{ted or not, it is clear that the cause of 
English music has received another blow. 
Nor is it remarkable. Ifa man were to open a store in Broadway with no 
goods for sale, he would hardly expect to pay his rent. Yet this is exactly 
what is done by the managers of English Opera. Their stock in trade consists 
of one article—the “‘ Bohemian Girl ;” and when this has been disposed of, 
they fall back upon trashy versions of Italian operas, and feel slighted because 
the public refuses to be bored with the same. Madame Bishop, who ought to 
have known better, fell into the trap. 
What is even worse than her misfortune is the indisputable fact that no one 


sympathises with her abvut it ; and it is for this reason that, if a fresh season is 


inaugurated, we prophesy for it a result not leas fatal. One of these days a 
manager of tact will arise, and with a few hundred dollars safely invested in 
printed notes will build him a fortune. Singers—even poor ones such as those 
possessed by Madame Bishop—are tolerable when they usher in new and pieas- 


ing works. Rumour already refers to a new combination, with Mr. and Mrs. 


Henri Drayton as prominent members thereof, and Mr. Barnum as basiness 
manager. 
these facts, think it necessary to go out of their way to study new works? 


On Satarday, a débutante made her appearance at Niblo’s. The event calls 
for no special remark, except that the lady in question has waited perhaps a 


little too long, and is scarcely likely now to win mach distinction in an operatic 


field. The opera (‘‘ Fra Diavolo”) was given execrably from beginning to end > 
—the Conductor (Mr. Anchutz) being the only one who seemed to have the 


least idea that there was masic in it. 


We find ourselves without many musical topics this week. Matters at the 
Academy of Music have been progressing somewhat siowly. On Monday, 
Verdi's new opera ; on Wednesday, no performance, owing to the indisposition 
of nearly all the leading artiste ; on Friday, Verdi's new opera again. To-day 
there will be a Matinée, and Miss Kellogg will assume her second rdle—that of | tion on the part of both those governments to thwart Great Britain in her | ate 
Linda—in “ Linda di Chamounix.” This is all we have to say about the 
Academy ; and clearly there is no inducement to hold forth at length. We | guilty as accomplices in the v of 
might, if we were in a carping humour, fasten upon the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” of last | left unredreseed, wil 
Friday, and tear it to pieces, bat who would care, now that the agony is over? | * 
Tt would be time and labour thrown away. To-day, at the Matinée, we expect 
to have a performance which will give us the key to a more agreeable vein Of | pra veq for by the Priests 
writing, and furnish us with a worthy subject for our next article. We conclude, 


therefore, with a few remarks on a well-known 


The Draytons are popular, and have talent; will they, in view of 


+ d and highly coloured mixtare which seems to be com- 
posed of equal parts of introduction and coda. This may be Poesie, but it is 
cones aot masic. There are, of course, pats of technical piano passages in 
the’work, and Mr. Satter’s mechanical dexterity gave these saliencies unusual 
significance. The last piece on the pro; me was the “ Taunhauser” overture, 
a transcription in Mr. Satter’s best style. At the request of several ladies, this 
grand Seigneur (who = a dollar for listening to tour of bis pieces) gave an 
provisation oa melodies from Italian operas. Nothing can j) this outrage 
except the provocation. When a lady asks you to doa foolish thing, it io gallantry 
to Lemp: 4m her request, Mr. Satter is a gallant man, and he did a 
thing with better grace than, perhaps, any r man could have done. Still, 
=o eR Ape nape She geeeee to make improvisation on the piano a penal 
offence. 
Miss Emma Rowcroft, who made a decidedly brilliant début here a short time 
since, proposes giving a Matinée Musicale at Dodwortu’s Rooms on Tuesday 
next. 
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at the Winter Garden, to fill the gap. 
The red ball is, on that same sight, tocome down at Wallack’s. The skating 


Stroke for a Husband. May his own individual Treasury be filled ! 
ee 


MEXICO. 


Correspondence of the ‘ Albion.”” 

I wish it were ia my power to say to you that all that has been gained 
by the overthrow of tyranny, and the change from a despotic to a libe 
ral government, has been tarned to good account, and made ute of ra- 
tionally and paeaey- 

The promises made by Jaarez when at Vera Cruz, are far from being 
fulfilled ; and unless he and his Cabinet immediately make up their 
minds te a resolute and determined course of action, by patting down 
sedition and punishing offenders, anarchy mast hoe a paramouat, and 
the social liberties of people remain trammelled by priestoraft, 
which is ever working to control their minds and actions, That the 
priests can ever regain bere that complete and powerfal dominion which 
they for centuries maintained, or retarn to a possession of their accumu- 
lated wealth (now the property of the nation,) is not to be expected ; 
bat we cannot overlook the fact, that if left to riot at their will and 
captaia bands of ignorant astaseins through the streets, as they have beea 
doing in these last days, and in some cases with perfect impunity, scenes 
of bloodshed never witnessed in this country, since its conquest by Spain, 
mast follow.—Not a night peszes without ome fresh outrage being added 
to the catalogue of crime in this city, and maoy innocent people have 
fallen victims to the kuife of the assassins— without, ia a single instance, a 
trace of the trators being discovered.—The nephew ot the Prussian 
Minister was, a few nights ago, surrouaded and stabbed in many places 
by a band of clergy-paid raffians ; but fortunately he escaped with his 
life, and is recovering from his woands.—A few nights only have > 
since the outskirts of the City in one direction were suddenly thrown into 
a state of alarm by the appearance of three priests, surrounded by « 
hired mob of the most spect and destitute of the populace, armed with 
daggers and knives, and 

being made known to the Governor, a company of soldiers was seat out 
to restrain them ; and finding that remonstrance was unavailing, the 
troops fired upon them aad dispersed them, six or seven of the deluded 
men being killed, several wounded, and the priests taken into custody 
and lodged in prison, to await perhaps a pardon from President Juarez ! 
—The remova! of the‘ nuns from unnecessarily spacioas, into more com- 
modious convents—all of which has been done with every regard to their 
position aod respect for their sex—was made the 
warrantable riot; and it bas since come out that 
bathe the city in blood,by a crusade 


tion ; and unless the Jaarez Cabinet makes @ proper 
and heartless fanatics, by chastising them as they 


be the 


lity of a final decision being left to the io April next, 
Keer taae's jada und Juares venaang an c 





of last week's Albion, bat which belong to it so far as date is concerued. 


Hamilton has gone out of town, disgusted, we incline to believe, with the the honour 
want of new material for his pen. We are not prepared,to fill the gap, nor toex. r 
temporise another analysis of Miss Cushman’s Meg Merrilies which, with Lady A... aren = political dots of Gea. 
Teazle, has been happily substituted for Nancy Sykes. We may, however, | fied to Captain Leroy he 

express our extreme regret that to-night this most popular actress appears for | violation and spoliation of the British Legation by General 
the last time for the present, and trust there is no truth in the report that ill- | outrage that was most indignantly and energetically 
health is the cause. Miss Jane Coombs, a débutante, is promised us on Monday, | by bis Excellency the Spanish Ambassador. This 


on boards theatrical is to cease ; and Mr. Moss the able and courteous Trea- | Zine “thers arg 
surer, takes his benefit in the revival of one of the “ old comedies,” A Bold to 


6 the masterpieces zel. 
MA. Che in ordinary to the Queen, who a few weeks since was 
ting death to theGovernment. On the fact plain y fiacy InW pre- 


for this un- 


darin; the | i 

futare of Mexico will be gloomy in;the extreme, and a hopeless anarchy tional Rifle 

The Presidential Election is not yet concluded, and there seems much rove) 
as 

an eqasl namber of | head 


iy + E 
War between Mexico and Spain is talked up as a thing certain, and is ; 
od . aod parte, is the hope of Sestering aod Miss Clara Barpett 
them lo power—as Se ead = ae minor.———Mr. - 
which were crowded oat | yet jastly, required by the Jasrez goveromen' ve the country. 
7 "The vitor porte | by the Constisational forces over the troop of | of Wilts, in the place of Lord Her 


Vicario and Zuloaga, in the South, is very important, and if it is as com- 

plete as we are led to believe, Mejia has now the only remaining rem- 

nants of the Church army of any importance, and they are on! important 

on Bag me = ~~ position, as ay ed does Ney ex 1200 men, 
. Math returned to t ty, accompanied . 

| and other officers of H. M.’s navy. , = ee 


Mexico, Feb. 19, 1861. 





MIRAMON'S ESCAPE FROM VERA CRUZ. 
The £: 


xtraordinary of Mexico city publishes the following ce 
ee pe Aldham, of the British, and Captain Leroy, of the 
avy :— 
} H. B. M.’s Ship Valorous, Jan. 28, 1861, 
The undersigned has the honour to acquaint Captain Leroy of the fact 
which may be unknown to him, that the said General Miramon has com. 
mitted a gross violation of international law, in baviog authorized and 
caueed the house of the British legation to be broken into, its seals 
net and a large sum of money to be seized, belonging to British 


— 
he flagrant outrage has been condemned in the severest 
a mye government, Sa pledged bade ae SS 
Tr utmost endeavours to apprehend and bring t 
a frators. 4 oD nen Se 
hould it be the case that General Miramon or any of his late 
or officers are under the protection of the French fay, the Neeser erin 
flag and those who are under it will be seriously involved if they wil- 
fully sanction the escape of those who have committed so gross an of- 
fence. The friendly. relations that exist between the French Imperial 
, nay and that of Great Britain will suggest to the captain of Le 
fercure that the interests and honour of both nations are identical. An 
insult to one flag is equally to the other. As the violation and spolia- 
tion of the British Legation is 6 groes outrage and insult to her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s government, it must be obvious to the captain of Le Mer- 
cure that there is a sacred obligation avd daty in him to aid, in every 
possible way, the bringing to justice the perpetrators, and the under- 
signed trusts that if avy of them who may be supposed to be implicated 
in eo grote an offence are on board or under the protection of nevreee 
flag, ben sae Leroy will, no doubt, after the above explanation, see the 
imperative necessity of their being handed over to the authorities of 
Vera Crus for the purpose of their being brought to trial. 
W. 


C. ALpHaM. 

On Board Le Mercure, Jan. 29, 1861. 
The undersigned has received the communication which the commander 
of the English naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico bas done him the 
honour to address to him under date of yesterday. 

The undersigned will not dissemble that this communication has caused 
him the greatest possible surprise, and to a certain point, an offence.— 
The undersigned understands, it would seem, the honour of the flag in 
yay another sense from what Capt. Aldham does; for if the ex-Presi- 

ent of the Mexican republic or any of bis partisans had come to take 
refuge on board the vessel he commands he would consider that he had 
ee failed in his duty if he delivered them up to their ad 

The uodersigned appreciates as he ought the alliance which existe be- 
tween England and France, but his desire to assist, as far as it is in his 

er, in protecting English interests will never induce him to forget 


daty as a French officer. Lznor. 
“~ «BB, M, Ship Valorous, Jan. 30, 1862, 
The undereigned bas the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Captain 
Leroy’s communication of yesterday’s date, and to see that 


tain Leroy should have interpreted his letter on the 28th ina tight 
ag? bay veriance with that contemplated by the a 
high and distinguished tation of the French navy would ren- 
der any encomium on the part of the undersigned out of place, and far 
less would he veature ee ont officer of that navy the perform- 
ance of a duty which might be supposed to cast the slightest shade on 
the service to which he belonged. 
would remark that no allusion whatever was made, 
Miramon, bat, as a British 
ve been highly wanting in his duty had he not noti- 


, what he was not probably aware of, the flagrant 

yee be 

firmation be necessary, would stamp the aot with its proper character. 
on , wou! p the aci . 
Sach outrages against tion it and ” international 
ts, all are equally in re- 

other against Gen. Miramon, which it is 


this light that the undersigned submitted it to Capt. a 4 


The reply to this second letter from Capt. Aldham elicited from the 
rench commander a more respectful answer than that given to the 
first, but Capt. Leroy nevertheless evaded the question. We that 
this reply does not exist in Mexico, and we cannot therefore 
our readers. 
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Facts and Hauncies, 


The Legislative Session of Prince Edward Island was opened at Char- 
lotte Town, by his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, on Thursday 
the 2let. ult. We regret that we have peed the proceedings. 
out of twelve of the Irish common law judges are now 
Roman Ca , including two of the three chiefe. The new Attorney- 
General being aleo a Roman Catholic, it is not im that, ere 
long, the proportion will be increased to three fou instead of two 
thirds. So saye an English nee The celebrated Arctic vessel 
the For has been put up for sale in London ; £2500 was bid, bat the 
ship was bought in—————The Archbishop of York was recently 
elected a Governor of the Charter-house, in the room of the late Ear) of 
Aberdeen.———- Eighteen live 
of this city to the Eaglish Society of matization, 
safely. The Society has also received sixteen live 
A masical automaton, that plays the clarionet adi , is now on ex- 
hibition in Broadway. Asa work of ingenious re teat dog it 
the of Mael: The Rev. Evan 
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sented by her Majesty to a Canon eetmineter Abbey 

ha enigned ie ecoreg of Hepdon and irmingland Norfolk, which he 

has since 1831. Fashion and Sport sometimes come to grief. 

In a late yo A metre 89 hedawre ipe gic, Myon 
ts! iddlesex ; joint proprie' Sporting Life 

= se anbade anaes of Court Cireular 














by the most severe measuree. The Prince of Wales has ted 
prize to be shot for at the next annual meetin, the Na- 
aoe Bia inti: "A t confirms tbe truth of s 





statement that appeared in the Albion on the 29th of December last , re- 
their young. Many years ago, when "out 
ee ree 








Ortega being in the minorit ‘owever, there are still ran into her mouth for shelter. The party was #0 much as- 
live Siaie from which no accounts bave be received, —_— a teksed that hey allowed ibe tak 0 up rvs aah ah 
best t Cozzens’ hotel ’ down, is much 
oO Pelaset s a ease cnn be tetie hi ~ be regretted. Mow! York loses a charming 
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test. Lieut.-Colonel Hervey Bathurst, the Conservativé candidate, will 
therefore be retarned without opposition.————Mr. Murray announces 
from Lord Lindsay’s pen a work to be entitled “Scepticism ; its retro- 
~—— character ia theology end philosophy, with especial reference to 
e new movement at Oxford.” —The Marquis of Westminster has 
subscribed the sum of £500 towards the restoration of the parish church 
of St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester——_——Colonel Owen, Captain Ramsay, 
C.B., who is Superintendant of Pembroke Dockyard, and Mr. Thomas 
Meyrick of Bush, will, it is said, contest the representation of Pembroke- 
shire, vacant by the death of Sir John Owen.——We are glad to 
bear from China that the ramoars of Mr. Adkins’ assassination were un- 
founded. —_——The Queen has signified her intention to enrol the King of 
Prussia on the List of Sovereigns, who are Knights Extraordinary of the 
Garter. Notice has been given at the British Galleries of the 
National Gallery at South Kensington that henceforth no copy is to be 
made of any re, the painter of which is living, without his written con- 
ladies of India, with Lady Canning at the head of their 
Committee, to erect a monument over too-famous well at 
Cawopore. Mr. Scott, R.A., has made designs for this work. - 
Messrs. Longman are about to publish a “Life of Richard Porson.” 
————On the proposition of the Academy of Arts, the King of Prussia 
has bestowed gold medals on several German articts well known, by their 
works, in New York ; namely, Gude, Camphausen, and Oswald Achen- 
bach, all of Dusseldorf. The two former obtained “ large” medals. 
The Lovdon Times announces that an opera in English, by Mr. Howard Glo- 
ver, “ Ray Blas,” is under consideration at Covent Garden Theatre. 
esers. au, publishers, in Quebec, bave announced their in- 
tention of bringing out fe monthly numbers a work to be called “ Les 
Svirées Canadiennes,” to consist of a collection of Canadian tales, le- 
and traditions. —Letters from Africa state that one of those 
outr: called the “ grand custom” bas been lately perpetrated 
by the Kip Dahomey. From the accounts of eye-witnesses there 
were stated to have been seven thousand human beings butchered in 
commemoration of the death of the late ae eure Great Eastern, 
acoording to the Daily News, is to leave England the first week in March, 
for Nortolk, Va., where she has been guaranteed a cargo. chiefly of cot- 
ton, for England, the freight of which will amount to $75,000. 
i 


PRUSSIA COMING TO HER SENSES. 


An event bas taken place which may, perhaps, change the whole course 

German policy. The Prussian Chamber has, by a majority of 159 to 

lved that “itis not in the interest of Prussia or Germany to 

in the way of the consolidation of the unity of Italy.” 

opposition of Baron Schleinitz and the retrograde port. 
ith him on this occasion, the first deliberative body 

given a check to the warlike inclination of the Courts, great 

it at the beginning of a new reiga cannot be 

t shows that the have to deal with some- 

discontent which vents itself ia sneers and 

to feel that representative institutions. 

in vain, and that by « due use of them she 

direotion of her own affairs and insure the public honour 


reproached with vacillation that one may 
assert bis vigour of mind by taking 

their wisdom. King William I. 

thought afraid. Daring 
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| King of Prussia, Germany, it is sald, must be defended @y the line of 
| the Mincio, and the Quadrilateral is as strictly a system of federal for- 
| tresses as any that exists on the Rhine. Bat against whom is Germany 

to be defended on the Mincio? What enemy, if once established in Ve- 
| netia, would burst through the Tyrol? It is the Italian people—a race 
hitherto the most uowarlike in Western Earope, and now desirogs only 
to put the Alps between itself and the alien armies which occupy its 
country. The pretext that a free Italy would threaten Germany is as 
palpably false as that by which Napoleon annexed Savoy and Nice last 
year. good sense of the Prussian representatives has rejected these 
flimsy arguments and scouted these idle fears. So strong was the feel- 
ing of the Chamber that Baron Schleinitz was obliged to declare that, 
“ though the Government did not consider the priociple of non-interven- 
tion as binding,” they had no intention of interfering in Italy, unless the 
war reached, or the Italians claimed, any portion of the Federal territory. 
To short, the v of the Liberal party was complete, and we may 
hope that more te pretensions and sounder jadgment will heace- 
forth be found in the German Coarte.—Times, Feb. 8. 


—_—s————— 
FORETELLING FOUL WEATHER. 


In reference to the heavy and most disastrous gales of wind that pre- 
vailed on the British and Irish coasts, on aod about the 8th and 9th alt., 
Rear-Admiral Robert Fitzroy has addressed, to the editor of a London 
paper, the subjoined remarks upon the importance of stadying and com- 


paring premonitory “ signs of the times.” 

It is impossible for those who have studied practical meteorology, and 
know what power is available now in diffusing knowledge by telegraphy, 
not to feel a keen consciousness that some of those lives lost in this last 
gale, to say nothiog of any former storms, might have been saved. Under 
the influence of this feeling, may I ask you to give your publicity to the 
following brief remarks 

While no man had the means of knowing anything about the weather 
beyond his sight, or the “ feeling” of his owa instraments, it was scarcely 
possible to foretell changes of importance at a distance as well as on the 

ee A daily glance at the pub- 
1 “ Weather Reports,” a ection of their principal features dur- 
ing the few previous days, a look at the glasses at home, and an eye 
tarned occasionally to the heaveos, enable everyone who pleases to take 
this trouble to foresee and foretell accarately, after a little practice, the 
principal changes of our very variable, though regularly varying, 


climate. 

The least lar movement of our reis along the surface of 
the earth from northward. It is nor With the occasional con- 
tinuance, even for weeks, of com; vely cold, clear, and dry, northerly 
winds all are familiar, and we all expect te qualities with southerly 
winds. It is the al the tion, and the intermixtare, 
whether laterally, while flowing in different directions, or while super- 

» cause ncipal changes and varieties of weather. 

Into the orgin of these currents themselves it would be inexpedient to 
enter here. We have to deal now with the facts in evidence, and draw 
practical conclusions useful ia daily life—most important to the seamen. 
Numerous and differing extremely in ares, as well as degrees of mo- 
tion, either slow or rapid, reulations of our ever “ influenced,” 
highly elastic, and fi atmosphere. Not — does it always seek its 
level, like water, but, directly any pressure on it alters, it expands or is 
contracted, like—iteelf alone, the most compreseible, elastic, and mobile 
of com substances. 

Hence it is that a great change over any place effects not only that 
locality, but a wide area round ; and, as matter is neither moveable nor 
ceases to move suddenly, vast accumulations of atmospheric air—hun- 


- | dreds of miles in extent—although feeling distant changes quickly, ac- 


quire motion but slowly at first, and after , are on 
by their own momentum. 
Owing to this cause, the barometer and its companion, the thermo- 
meter, foretell changes, and, after the original cause of its rise or fall has 
to the barometric column continues its ascent or descent, 
being influenced by air currents retaining their momentum. The meet- 
ing of such ses the barometer ; their mutaal retreat lowers 
binations occasion all the varieties 


being moved 


certain to be followed by a marked commotion of the clements in the 
the fall has been sudden, or the rise very rapid, 

be the resulting elementary movement; if slow, or 

before the change, but the changed state of 


——— 


@Ovituary. 


Apmrat Sir Georce Munpy.—Admiral of the Red Sir George Mundy, 
K.C.B., died at bis residence in Eaton-equare on the 9th ult. The de- 
ceased veteran entered the Royal Naval Academy io 1789 and embarked 
in 1792, as midshipman on board the Blanche te, and subsequently 
served on board the Perseus, Victory, and Juno, which latter vessel made 
a remarkable escape from the inner roads of Toulon, into which she had 
entered in ignorance of its evacaation by the Britisb. eg amyl 
capture of many veseels and in the reduction of St. Fiorenzo, Mr. 
followed Capt. Hood into L’ Aigie, 36, sapuages with the force at 
the of and Calvi. He was confr a Lieut. in the S. 
George in , 1796, and served in that capacity on board the Blenheim, 
and Victory, Goliath, in the first-named ship sharing in the action of Cape 
St. Vincent, and in the latter the glories of the Nile. In October, 1798, 
commander of Transfer, 14gun brig, and was em- 
ployed constantly on hazardous service off Cadiz dnd in the Mediterra- 
neae until 1800. He received post rank on the 10th of February, 1801, 
while serving in the ; obtained command of the fort, 28 
in the Channel, on the 21st of 

holding the latter 


ae TY late of 27th [Banis- 
ith, W. W. Howell, Lieut. R.N.—at Hampden 
to the Board of Andit.—a’ 
wey eee 
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Vacant Cavatry Cornercies.—In the House of Commons, on the 12th 
ult., Mr. Griffith asked the U for War how many vacam 
cies of cornets of cavalry were now existing in the cavalry of Line, 
and also in the cavalry of the Household Troops, respectively. Mr. T. 
G. Baring, in reply, was happy to be able to state that the number of va- 
cancies in the caval 
sent there were eigh regiments, and 
the cavalry regiments of the Line. There were, however, 18 
who wer2 now, or would be shortly, under examination for cornetcies ; 
and therefore, if they succeeded in passing the ordeal, as he trasted 
would, the number of vacancies ia the cavalry regiments of the Line 
would be reduced to six. The present number of vacancies compared 
with the number at the commencement of last year, when there were 
sometimes as many as 60, would show the House that the measures in- 
troduced by the noble lord the Secretary of State for War had bad the 
effect of facilitating the entrance of officers into these regiments. 


100ra Rovat Canapian Reorent.—Col. the Baron de Rottenburg, 
C. B., is going to England (from Gibraltar) on leave of abseace in the 
Himalaya. He will probably retire on full pay, and Major Dana will 
the Regiment, being about the oungest field officer in point of 
in the Army. He served previously in the llth Hussars, and distia- 
guished himsel/ at Balaclava, but cold out after the Russian war. The 
officers of the ment lately gave a farewell dinner to Col. DeRotten- 
barg to which all the ladies of the Regiment were iavited. After dinner 
Major Dann proposed the health of the Colonel in an eloquent and most 
a Capt. Macartney is gon nine months leave of 
to Canada. Lieut. Ridout ng on seven months leave of 
absence. Capt. Price has lately rejoined from Canada. Major Row- 
lands, who has lately exchanged from half-pay with Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Weguelin, has exchanged again to his old corps, the dist Welsh, with 
Major Bash.—Army and Navy Gazette, Feb. 9. 


The correspondent of the Times writing from Calcutta, Jan. 8th, says 
that orders were received for the retura to Eagland of the 2nd and 6th 
Regiments of Dragoon Guards, the 5th, 6th, 24th, 37th, 64th, and 77th 
Regiments of Foot.——The last mail from China mentions that the 
ti at Tien-taia are frozen up for the winter.——Tae Darbam Militia 
Artillery, now stationed at Devonport, will be disbanded on the 25th 
inst.——The Halifax (N. S.) Volanteer Company has been disbanded by 
the Lieut.-Governor of that Colony, on account of internal diesentions ia 
the corpe.——The Army and Navy Gazette says : “It is believed that the 
camp at Aldersbot will ehortly be remodelled, the camp at Chalons will 
gered be selected as the type of the new camp, and the troops will 
pat under canvas,” 


Nawp. 
Capraln 4 2 a By be — Savenss Seams yee 
The er e Da Freeman’s Journal, wr from Kingstown, 
ca Benkey aight, the 16th Gli, saya In allusion to 0 tetmar tepeh 
“ It is too true about the fate of poor Boyd, of Her 
Oofvey are vale 


jaz, and his gallant companions. 
Oe eaee ie eve the tine of ake lect 


Derry. 
cows caneay ee Bs gueel Se een < 6e Se SP Oe 
qualities. A nobler fellow never trod the deck—beloved by his 
and men, The particulars under which he came to his death are as fol- 
lows :—Three large brigs were perceived drifting in towards the rocks at 
the back of the East Pier, near to a short breakwater that was run out 
some time ago. Capt. Boyd at once observed their perilous situation, 
and, with the true spirit of a sailor, immediately sammoned his men to 
man boats for the pier. They lended, anc at oace proceeded to the other 
side of the pier, where the vessels were drifting. The vessels came on 
and were smashed on the rocks. The shrieks of those on board were far 
above the tempest. Ropes were thrown towards them, but were 
driven back by the force of the storm. A mortar was used to a 
line, but it was utterly useless, the wind being too strong. The poor 
sailors were then seen clan ae , and met with in- 
8 men procured » 
themselves with them and plun; into the surf, to endeavour to get ca 
board either of the ill-fated vessels, but the sea was too powerful. 
this time a large number of people 
sist, but their good intentions were powerless, 
were drowning before their eyes at a few yards’ distance, and nothing 
could be done to save them. Capt. Boyd saved a few of his own men 
from death by pulling them out of the surf. It was at this time, 12 
o’clock noon, ng fearfally. At last there was a treacherous lull, 
and an enormous wave came reund of the breakwater on which 
he and his brave crew were standing, as it receded, swept all that 
were there into the sea—the gallant his courageous crew 
were seen no more. Others who were ing as spectators narrow! 
escaped death ; fortunately they were extricated in time from their 
lous situation by others. A man named Anderson, who was 
pe minty apt his thuwb jammed 
rocks, and thus was pty to his family. 
escaped were bruised and otherwise wounded by the rocks. 


Fs pa of the town dressed the wounds, and thoze sailors who were 
he ens | oe : eae 
the intelligence 
and 


yd to his wife, who resides on board.” 


Capt. Eardley Wilmot, commandiag the Sans-Pareil, flag-ship at Kings- 
town, bas writen to the Times a very eulogistic tribute to the memory 
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| band with which he suppressed the feuds of his nobles. In Henry VL, 
| Edward IV., and his immediate successors, England was ruled by sove- 
| reigns either busy in usurping the rights of others or absorbed in secu- 
| ring their own. 


New Books. 


Exactly three years ago, that is to say in the Albion of March 20, 1858, 
we took occasion to animadvert upon a Report of the Crimean campaign, 


made, in accordance with the instructions of his government, by Capt. 
McClellan, of the U. S. Cavalry; and were forced to show how that 
officer’s intense anti-British prejudices deprived his work of any value 
whatever, unless in a statistical point of view.—Major Mordecai, of the 
Ordnance Departmedt, was another of the three U. S. Military Commis- 
sioners—Major Delafield being the third—deputed to glean profes- 
sionally from the then plentiful harvests of Europe. His Report is now 
before us, and we are sorry that it did not fall to his lot to 
survey, epitomise, and t upon the whole of the military 
proceedings between Russia and the Allies in 1854 and 55, for he seems 
to be entirely free from that carping and one-sided disposition, 
which was so absurdly stamped upon every page of his colleague’s re- 
cord. Msjor Mordecai’s Report is not indeed adapted for the general 
reader; it is about as dry as a book may well be, its liveliest parts 
descantiog oa the organization of the various European Artillery corps, 
and its severest descending into the region of mathematics and me- 
chanics, and dilating upon all the minutie of gan-boring and other pro- 
cesses that are to the factare of arms. The animus however 
is not to be mistaken ; impartiality is observable throughout ; and as we 
once thought it proper to cal) public attention to the want of this in an- 
other American public document, we have the more pleasere in making 
this present acknowledgment.—We may add further—on the assurance 
of a distinguished and experienced officer in our own Artillery—tbat this 
publication is intrinsically valuable and will take a permanent place in 
military libraries. 

Since the above lines were written, we have received from Mr. D. Van 
Nostrand a neatly printed and illustrated thin octavo, Notes on Sea-Coast 
Defences, by Major J. G. Barnard, U. 8. Corps of Engineers, in which the 
author separately treats of Sea Coast Fortification, the Fifteen-Inch Gan, 
and Casemate Embrasures. In these “ Notes” there is less of purely 
technical and professional detail, than in the “ Report” of Major Morde- 
cai, while a certain piquancy is given them by the maintenance of opi- 
nions pointedly at variance with those of Sir Howard Douglas, and by a 
vigorous defence against sundry aspersions east by Sir Howard, in his 
“ Naval Gunnery,” upon American Engineers. It is not for civilians to 
pass opinion on the controversy—for such it is, or will be. We may re- 
mark, however, that, while Major Barnard bears sharply and hardly upon 
his opponent, he does not overpass the limits of courtesy—still less does 
he permit any national prejudices to obtrude themselves and weaken the 
force of bis aguments. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a genuine youag poet, has issued—through 
the mediam of Messrs. Rudd and Carleton—avo her slight collection of 
Lyrics, under the title, Pampinea and other Poems. They are all short, the 
one named on the title-page not being even the mostimportant. The 
best, to our thinking, is “ The Tragedy ; La Dame aux Camelias ;” the 
worst, “ Our Colours at Fort Samter”’—consisting of a couple of 
stanzas, in merit rather below the average of nursery rhymes. Listen 
to the first of them: 

Here’s to the Hero of Moultrie, 

valiant and the true! 
True to our Flag—by land and sea 
Long may it wave for you! 

The last line reminds one of that atrociously vulgar and inexplicable 
exclamation, “ Bully for you!” which we hear sometimes let fall from 
rowdy lips. Is it nofstrange that a man of fine imagination, and general 
delicacy of sentiment, and capacity for melodious utterances, can thus 
descend to the common-place? How different “The Tragedy,” just 
mentioned—the simplest of stories, rhymed in the simplest of words, but 
with a mingled vigour and tenderness that bring Thomas Hood to our 
recollection. The author goes to see the most contemptible and maudlin 
drama of modern times, and sees there a feminine acquaintance of his 
earlier days who bad fallen upon evil courses. The opening stanza and 
the four concluding stanzas run thas: 








cold-cut face, 


did not see that 
braids of m hair ; 


We might make other citations more fancifal, more musical, more 
classical, more akin to those poetic sympathies which tend to remove us 
from the actualities of life ; but we cater for othere, not specially for our- 
selves, and we can’t help noticing that the public at large prefer to have 
the world as they know it embellished and tricked out by the minstrel’s 
aid, to wandering with him into the regions of the unknown. In thie, as 
in all else, we are perhaps becoming too lazy. Our thinking is mainly 
done for us ; we-must needs also borrow our feelings. Still, according 
to the fasbion of the day, we repeat that this ballad is a fine one. 

This part of our miscellany to-day is made up, so far, from the works 
of two soldiers and only one poet. This is a singular disproportion. 
Let ue make all square, by introducing to the reader snother of the lat- 
ter brood, not too widely known. A London writer thus speaks of Wil- 
liam Dunbar, d-propos to a recent republication of bis works. 

England and Scotland, hostile to each other until after the union of 
their crowns, and long afterwards il! assorted neighbours, were, neverthe- 
less, not without their literary affinities at very early as well as at recent 

. Burns was the contemporary of Cowper and Crabte, Allan 

y of Pope and Swift, and William Dunobar,a portion of whose 

is Dow before us, was the admirer and the disciple of Chaucer, 

er, and Lydgate. Scotland, indeed, has more thas once trimmed 

of literature at times when it burned buat feebly in South Bri- 
such periods of decadence as regards Eogland was the |at- 
fifieenth century. The Wars of the Roses scared away 
poetry alike. But at thie very epoch Scotland produced a 
words of Warton, “ displayed a degree 
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. David Laing, of the Signet Library, was the first editor of all the 
extant poems of a writer whom Crabbe styled “ a giant,”’ and whom Sir 
| Walter Scott affirms to be “unrivalled by any poet Scotland has ever 
| produced.’ Mr. James Paterson’s collection is less comprehensive than 
Mr. Laing’s, who indeed published many poems ascribed on supposition 
ooly to this author, and included in his volumes some pieces 80 indelicate 
as to deserve oblivion, even if their merits had been more conspicuous 
| than they are. Mr. Paterson judiciously omits these blots on sense and 
| decency, banishes some apocryphal pieces, und geueraliy gives a more 
correct text than Mr. Laing of those which he selects. The poems in his 
| recently published volume are accompanied by a life of Dunbar ; and 
the verses and biographical sketch mutually illustrate each other. 
Owing to the ancient form of the dialect in which they are written, the 
ms of Dunbar are not easy reading without the aid of a glossary, at 
| leact for readers born south of the Tweed, The poet himeelf is an inter- 
| esting personage, and we shall speak of him rather than of bis works. 
He entered largely into the deeds and thoughts of the world in which he 
lived ; his faculties and opportunities for observing were alike favour- 
| able ; and he is not only one of the best poets, but also, so far as regards 
| its manners and morals in a rude age, one of the best historiographers of 
| his native land. 
| Though seven cities did not contend for the honour of giving him 
| birth, the origin of William Dunbar is sufficiently obscure. The firat re- 
| gister which records his name is that of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
where he graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 1477, and as Macter two years 
later. A stadent, even in the days when mere boys were sent to Col 
lege, was bound to attend lectures and perform exercises three years be- 
fore be could graduate. From the earlier of these dates we may there- 
fore conjecture his birth year to have been 1460, Yet there is reason to 
| think that he was more than seventeen years old when he wrote B.A. 
after his name. If he were a young man when he complained to King 
James of unrequited services and delayed preferment, he was of that 
numerous class which expects youth, no lees than riper years, to be hand- 
somely and promptly rewarded. 

Dunbar bas told as little enough about himself. A contemporary and 
rival has told a little more, and in his, as in so many other instacces, 
biography is under obligations to the quarrels of au . In Walter 
Kennedy, Dunbar had his John Dennis; nor does any pair of heroes in 
the Dunciad belabour each other more heartily thaa did these fervid 
Scotehmen. On their joint deposition, however, combined with some in- 
ternal evidence from the poems and some gleanings from public docu- 
mente, rests all that can be known of the circumstances and character of 
one who was honoured in his lifetime, and is remembered centuries after 
be ceased to live. Probably this is partly due to the Calvinistic spirit 
of Scotland in the interim. Dunbar wrote mauy devout poems, but they 
are not after the fashion or taste of the psalms and bymnsof the Kirk. 
He sent abroad many pieces also which savoured strongly of what the 
stricter sort accounted the devices of Satan, and these have given him a 
bad name. Happily, Bannatyne, Maitland, Reidpath, and Asloane 
thought both kinds of his verse worth preserving—otherwise the present 
world would have probably “ wanted one poet more.’ From the scat- 
tered and obscure tacts which successive labourers in early Scottish li- 
terature have collected, Mr. Paterson—in his Life of the poet, prefixed 
to his edition of his works, (Edinburgh, 1860)—has constructed a tolera- 
bly clear outliae of the poet’s position and career. 

surmises him to have been a Lothian man by en prrany how- 
ever, some relationship with the Saxons of England, and priding bimself 
on “ fairar Inglis” than bis contemporaries, Kennedy among them, could 
write or speak. Whether he were one of the Danbars of Beill, “ almost 
the only branch of the Earls of March which survived the attainder of 
that family by James I.,” must remain uncertain. Kennedy derogatee 
both from bis person and family. ‘ Nature,” says this sbrewd- 
tongued adversary, “ made ane yrie,” that is, a dwarf, and bis pa- 
rents sent him to the parish as a “ want-thriven-fanliog”’ (foundling). 
But if it were so, how came “ Magister Gulielmus,” a Bachelor of Arts, 
in St. Salvator’s College, Glasgow? Even Dominie Sampson bad his 
pittance to keep soul and body together “ in statu pupillari,” but a fun- 
ling would probably have been set to tend sheep or sow oate, Master of 
Arts, however, be certainly became, and shortly after bis uation in 
1479, a Friar Observantine of the Order of St. Francis, or 
branch of whom was established at Edinburgh by James L, as the 
Friars Church in that city testifies to this day. t “ cucullas non fecit 
monachum’’—“ Maister William” liked not life contemplative, and as 
soon as he could, dropped his cord and gown. Next he became a Par- 
doner, for so Kennedy affirms ia The F lyting -— 

Fra Attrick Forrest furth ward to Dumireiss 
Thow beggit with ane pardoun in all Kirkis. 

And Danbar all but admits the charge. From Chaucer we know that, 
even a cen earlier, the vocation of pardon-telling was in no good re- 
pute ; and John Heywood, in his play of the “ Four te he oye it 
as the occupation of arrant knaves. days were at 0! 
had those gifts which says come by nature—he could “ 
and write,” and was a fairly accom! clerk, since he is 

to have among the of the Em! 
which sailed, under the Earl of Bothwell, from Berwick, 
ther this or a later date were the epoch of his advancement 
bat there is no doubt that Dunbar was employed in the 
— the Kingis erandis,” as he termed it—for several years, 
that period saw many cities and many men. In bis “ Complaint 
the King” he murmars at bis low ; and in another address to 
Majesty be affords some insight into of his travels :— 


Nocht I say this, trie, 
France, ing i Almanie, 
Bot als be 

Quhilk to 





sitit 
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site 
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talie and > 
ane paine. 

If, as there is reason to suppose, his salary was £10 Scots, his com- 
plaint of insufficient guerdon is not unreasonable ; his grumbling at 
the bad roads and inns, “ the land rats and water rats” he encountered 
in his travels, is not so justifiable, more especially since he visited Ire- 
land, and lived iu a century innocent of Macadamized roads, constaba- 
lary police, direction-poste, street-lamps, boards of sewers, and other in- 
ventions of civilized mankind. 

Amid the many perplexities in the record of Danbar’s life, is the pro- 
bability, if not the fact, that he expected a bishopric! He says, in one 
of his remonstrances to the Kiog— 

* Dandely bischop, dandely! 
quben ‘now dake 
And that now me A 
Ane sempill viewr I can nocht op 
Had he, then, friendg at Court, or was this expectation only another ex- 
ample of the vanity of human wirhes? 

: y a8 soon as Dunbar’s talevts for business brought him into no- 
tice, his talents for literatare forwarded his interests with James IV. 
more effectually than if he had sprung from a noble house, or possessed 
ampler means ina his purse for gaining preferment. If the King was not 
a very liberal, he was a most intelligent patron of learned men. No art 
or science of the t'me was whoily unknown to him. He 
architect building the palace of Ho! , and 
the royal abodes at Biiring and Falk! Ship-building he fostered— 
for in this reign the navy of Scotland, both canal ‘ent commercial, first 
attained a respectable footing. He was eminently skilled in jousts and 
tournaments, and such spectacles call forth the of the armourer 
and the decorator. He established the first 
He bad a theatre royal at Linlithgow. He 
cians. “ Orators”—that 
ballads— were in his pay ; and he gave crowns acd “ unicorns” to native 
morris-dancers and “ Freach fliagers,” the Ceritos of that day. 
“ Here,” for artists and singers, 
such another” for Scotland. Poor Mary, his 
allowed to indulge ia her fine tastes; and James, his 
though he “ was sometimes for maeques and revels altogether, 
of a pedant than an arbiter v 
many years, spent in diplomatic service, Dunbar was apparently at- 
tached to the Court, ostensibly as a Royal chaplain, but virtually as a 
writer of “ ballads,” satires. religious poems (James was occasionally 
in a devout and penitent mood, like the great Louis), and all manser 

f occasional verses, new-year and birthday odes. He was, in facs, 
title, the poet-laareate of the Court of James IV. 

He made the most of his opportunities for observing aod portraying 
mankind, and for the historian of places and maaners bis writings are 
most valuable, preseating deeper insights into the Scotland of his time 
then either Robertson or Tytler afford. In his satirical address “To the 
Merchants of Ediobuargh” (1500-2), be pute before the reader, with the 
force aod liveliness of Fieldiog or Dickens “ the cries and of the 
fishwives—the High Oross surrounded by dealers ia curds of 
Tron by the disposers of cockles, whelks, tripe, and 
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streets defiled by the operations of all kinds of craftemen, and the mer 
chants confined, as in a honey-comb, round the church of St. Giles’s, each 
in his own little hole or kairn—numerous beggars piteousiy crying, and 
the common minstrels mocking the moon in their eveniag perambula- 
tions round the city.” Neither Paris, London, nor Antwerp were, in 
the fifteenth centary, cleanly, well lighted or well conducted places of 
abode ; and Dunbar, who had visited them all, could compare them with 
Edinburgh. We may infer, therefore, from the pungeney of bis remoa- 
strance with “the merchants,” that the “gude town” was in his day 
darker, dirtier, more noisy and odorous than any of the Continental 
cities where he had seen and suffered from ocular, aural, or nasal nui- 
sances, 

His genius was wide in its range. Mr. Paterson, with true biographi- 
cal fervour, says that. in playfuiness and flexibility of talents, ashen, 
the echolar, surpassed his master, Chaucer. This opinion will, we think, 
hardly pass current eoath of the Tweed. He is more correct in saying 
that Dunbar is deficient in pathos, “ at least, there is no inetance of his 
having tried his powers in assailing the heart.” “Reason and humour 
were the principal supports apon which he leaned.” It is impossible to 
arrange his poems in anything like chronological order, and his recent 
editor has assorted them under two different periods—a parte ante, before 
his employment at Court ; a parte post, after his pe: manent attachment 
to the King’s service. The subjects of his verse ranged from gay to 
grave, from the most lively to the severe. He wrote poems that would 
do honour to the Christian Year, drinking songs aud amorous ditties that 
would not discredit Burns, satires as keen-edged as Dryden’s, petitions 
for increase of pay as argent as Bea Jonson’s, allegories and descriptions 
of natural scenes that stand second to Chaucer’s alone, and vere de sociéié 
of which the rade Doricism of the language even now scarcely hides the 
wit. Mr. Paterson bas omitted several poems which Lord Hailes and 
Mr. Laing include in their collections; bat it is most likely that of the 
verses of William Dunbar time and Calviuistic purism have destroyed at 
least a third. The Martial and Ovid of a Stuart Xiong was not the man 
to find favour io the eyes of John Kuox. 

The date of his death is as uocertain as the year of his birth. He was 
living in 1517, and apparently, though by no means an economical per- 
son, “ under no misgivings,” just then, “oa the score of provision for 
old age.” Mr. Paterson’s “ Life’ contains all that is necessary or possi- 
ble to be known of an author remarkable enough to have earned the 
commendations of such eritics as Warton and Ellis, and sach poets as 
Thomas Campbell and Sir Walter Scott. His industry is great, his ¢riti- 


cism is generally sound, and his little volume is very pleasant reading. 
—Saturday Review. 
—— 
Fine Avts. 


ARTISTS’ RECEPTION AT THE STUDIO BUILDING IN TENTH STREET, 


Ove of the pleasantest gatherings of the season took place on 
Tuesday evening last at the place above-named, under the management 
of a Committee composed of Mesers. W. J. Hays, J. A. Suydam, and 8, 
R. Gifford. The throng of the fair and the fashionable, the amateurs of 
painting, and the dilettanti loungers of “ our first society,” was exces 
sive—all apparently pleased with what they saw, and with the chance of 
seeing each other. The large show-room was of course the main object 
of attraction, but numberless excursions were made to numberless 
studios in the labyrinthian but convenient quadrangle, dedicated to the 
profession of Art. 

Criticism would be out of place as to what was seen in the way of pic- 
tures ; but we are giad of an occasion to express once more our belief 
that such réunions as these are eminently serviceable to the cause of 
Art, as they are most enjoyable to the invited guests. 


From Rome To Paris—Tue Op Srory.—“The Descent from the 
Cross,” by Daniele da Volterra, by some critics ranked as one of the 
three great pictares in the world, has, within the last f-w months, an- 
dergone a further vicissitude in its chequered history. Haglish travel- 
lers who crowd the Eternal City fer the stadies or diss! of a Ro- 
man winter will not easily forget the small Chureh of ta Trinth de’ 
Monti, and the sweet plaintive voices of the nans singing their twilight 
vespers. At the hour when the sun’s rays of setting oast a 
on the summits of the Pincian, might oftentimes be 

of the Trinta some devoted eyes fondly 

of Volterra—“ Obrist taken from the 
in unison, plaintively chanted orisons to 
A. imental seeki' 
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DECAY AT THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
This momentous subject was debated at great length at the ordinary 
general meeting of tre Royal Institute ot British Architects, on Mon- 
day evening, the 4th ult. The facte, we regret to perceive, are ancon- 
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repadiation of one’s wife come in? May a curate, whea he becomes a 

, have two lawful wives and two lawfal families—the one begotten 
ings, the other the children of the palace? Is it 
may take the daughter of a hb earl in 
his euccesaful senescence, though the wife of his youth, won and wed in 
If a considerable rise in the world, such 
as that from a lieutenant in the navy to the throne of Westphalia, jasti- 


ted the dilemma in which we are placed but the appointment of a 
resident chemical agent in the quarries at the commencement of the 
operations, and possessed of our present information on the subject, to 
have determined which portions of the rock were perfectly orystaline 
from that which was not so.” 


Our other eelection suggests much future discussion as to reeponsi- 


the whole coustry, with its system of canal, far more extensive than the 
necessities of communication involve, 
than any region of a like climate enjoys. 
One who expects to see in Holland the realization of all the ekat- 
tares with which our galleries teem, will be greatly disappointed. 
In the firet place, travelling by means of skates ie, though common, far 
ften two or three men and women may be teen going 
to or returniog from the nearest village, on the busicess of the day ; but 


gives larger facilities for skating 
seriously meant that a jad 
his brieflees daye, still survives 


'y, bow low in the social scale ma 


Mr. C. H. Smith (the only surviving member of the Royal Commissioa . railways have in great meascre 


vilege be extended ; 
ted toa b 





in the most civilized parts of the country 
superceded the ice, and in the least civilized there is no very ardent 
The positive ignorance which the peasants will 
display about the direction of their canal, and its 


, how high is it toreacht A eq 


promoted to the Upper Hoase 


e best stone to be used in the con- keep 
he may establish two wives. And then in an arithmetical ratio, if the 


appointed to select and report upon 
straction of the new Houses of Parliament) said, that he was naturally 


anxious to say something on the sabject, so that the responsibility might 





King of Westphalia might have two living wives, an Emperor might in- 
dulge ina harem. At any rate, this view accounts for that profusion in 
matrimonial engagements which ebaracterized Solomon in all bis glory. 
We tmust say that this rationale of the Marriage Law, as applied to sove- 
reign Princes, strikes us as somewhat akin to barbarism. It is carried 
tates of Africa ; and the Kiog 
leon and bis brothers, to be “justified from 
hese exigencies are now formally pleaded ; we 
are tuvited “ to construe the laws of matrimony with latitade when crowns 
and kingdoms are at stake.” Jf crowns and kingdoms, why not estates— 
why not social position? The simplest expression of the new theory of 
marriage would be in all cases to allow a marriage of affection and a 
mariage de convenance. If we were all permitted our Rebekah and our 
Leah, it would avoid the present anomaly and conflict between the Royal 

— Law aod that law which alone bolds Christian society together. 


The eelection of the best stone to use was, 
as they all knew, debated at great length, prior toany active steps being 
from which it was to be taken. 
Portland stone used by the late Sir Charles Barry in the erection of St. 
Peter’s Charch at Brighton, having turned out of the vilest possible de. 
ecription, that gentleman recommended that some other stone should be 
chosen. Subsequently the eubject was fully discussed by the commis- 
sioners, and it was ultimately resolved that they should all assemble at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the British Aseociation was also to meet. 
t ander the notice of that learned body by Sir 
les Barry and Sir Henry De la Beche, and under their advice a 
certain plan was carried into operation. 
commissioners they recommended that the stone should be that of Bol- 
sover Moor, or its neighbourhood. The first thing they did was to find 
out the quarry, and then they directed holes to be dug in various par 
oor. It was subsequently ascertained that the stone found 
there was too small to be adopted. Other holes were ordered to be dug, 
and he (Mr. Smith) having been deputed to 


fall on the proper quarter. is quite astonishing. Accordingly, the towns an 
rouie are always alive with skaters, but the intermediate tracts are often 
perfectly desolate. Again, the skating is not generally so good as we 
are accustomed to conceive. The refinements of figare-skating are ro 
seldom practised, that it is possible to travel twenty miles and not come 
twice on the mark of an “eight,” or witness the performance of a 
“tbree.” A few of the simplest figures in the English répertoire will be 
sufficient to collect a crowd at Haarlem or Utrecht. 
much forward skating is ioconsistent with an easy and gracefal 
ment. The chief ambition of the Dutch g 
intings, in which the arms are 
crossed, the body is thrown forward, and, since it is forced over on the 
outside edge far more than with us, it follows that the leg which is not 
supporting the body must be thrown out wide to keep the bal 
The genuine Eoglish “roll,” with the leg firm and straight, the bod 
well upright, the bands by the side, and the pendent leg close to its fe 
low, is hardiy to be seen in Holland. The position of travelling bas also 
something of the same type. Im the “ran” of the Datch peasant, the 





taken to determine the quarry 


out with entire consistency among the 
of Dahomey is, like Na 
dynastic ex'gencies.” 











The matter was brou 




















Io the subsequent report of the 


























Poor Retations.—Says Mr. Longfellow— 





o down and examiue the 














owe'er so well defended, 
is there, 


stone, asked permission to go round the neighbourhood with the view of 


body is quite in front 
seeing what other stone might be procured. While at Bolsover Moor 


the feet, the knees are depended upon far too 
much, and the hands are freely worked. As faras a few days’ experi- 








to which I would add, as a corollary, there is no family, however re- 
spectable, but which has one black sbeep. Mine, 1 am bound to say, bas 
been eminently prolific in tainted mutton ; and yet, when I mentioa the 
circumstance and talk it over among my friends, I fiod I am by no means 
singular. I have come unexpectedly into my friend Topsawyer’s room- 
chambers in the Albany, all velvet-pile carpe’, consol table, marqueterie 
work, and beauties by Greaze, and foaad the owner iu deep converse 
with a mou'dy old man in a camlet cloak and worn fur collar and shabb 

boots—an old man who sat on the edge of his chair with his napless hat 





he inquired of the people in the neighbourkood whether there were any 
stones at Anston, or “ One Stone,”’ as he sup 
answer he got was, that if he went there, he would find them gro 
nd as large as haycocke. 


ence will warrant a decision, we should be inclined to prefer, without 
hesitation, the posture of the Englieh fen-skater. 
strike from the foot, pot the toe—indeed, it is impossible to attain any 
great speed unless the actual push is made from the edge of the skate, 
and not by a slide of ite forward part. Bat the skater at Ely and Wis- 
beach will bold his upright as at a dance, and bis arms straight from 
shoulder to wrist, only moving the body massively, bat not obliquely, 
to and fro, while the legs are daried out sideways with astonishing ra- 

idity, the work being mainly done by the hips* We have never been 
ortunate enough to notice more than one day's ekating in Holland be- 





Both, no doub', will 











He went to Anston, acc 
was io the neighbourhood of Bolsover Moor, from which 
the commissioners had recommended that the stone should be taken. 

The Chairman inquired whether the Anston stone has ever received 
the approval of the commissiouers as a body—whether the commission- 
ers, in their collective capacity, had examined it—and on whom did the 
absolute responsibility of its selection altimately rest? 






































pressed between bis quivering knees; who addressed 





me as “Sir,” and 


whom Topsawyer god rid of as quickly as possible, bat not until I had 
made out that the stranger was Topsawyer’s Uocle James. I have baen 
to a consultation at Blatant’s chambers in the Temple, where Blatant, 
QC. bigger, louder, and rosier than any other man at the Bar, laid down 
the law with tremendous force, and was ready to snap all our heads off 
with self-satistied reasoning, until the clerk beckoned him into the outer 
office, where we had a vision of an old lady in a faded silk gown and 
poke bonaet, who clasped the horrified orator to her breast and called 
bim ‘' my dear boy ;” who was speedily soaffled out, and of whom Bla- 
tant on bis return (very moch crestfallen and subdued) spoke as “a pes- 
We knew well enough that it was his mother—widow of 
the worthy grocer who sleeps in Kidwelly Churchyard ; but Biatant, the 
wit of the Court of Exchequer, the sought-after of Westminster Hall, had 
smuggled her away as a remiviscence of past disagreeable days, and 
I bave kaown City m 
h of Parli r wi 


Mr. Smith replied that he had marked a block 18 by 9, and had sent it 
the commissioners, and that Dr. Buckland, Sir Charles Barry, and 
roved it, although it was not quite so hard 
r. Smith proceeded to state that there was 
eome of the worst stone in the world in Anston quarry ; that used in the 
new library and dining-ball at Lincola’s Ino, was as bad as it could be ; 
8 also that used in tbe Railway Hotel, at Hull. Nevertheless, the quarry 
had likewiee yielded some excel!eat stone, such as that found in the Geo- 

Museum, ia Jermyn street, and the elevation of the Amicable 
leet street. The reason why the stone was so 
street was that Sir Henry De la Beche, being himself the 
Department, was determined that the build- 
and in common with himeelf (Mr. Smith) 


fore a strong wind, but we are very much mistaken if there are many 
men within a hundred miles of Amsterdam who could compete with the 
fen-skater in his half-mile burst at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
that there is better skating at London 
the world—that such displays as have 
resented on the Serpeatine during the pist week could not be sur- 
or equalled at St. Petersburg or Stocknolm, at the Hague or Mon- 
treal—it is not an idle boast. If rope-dancing were equally fashionable 
and distinguished, we should soon become equal proficieats in the art. 
We are richer, and can afford the time ; and p:rbaps, too, from hiving 
Rassia and Sweden have their skating all the 
winter through. The Baltic may freeze over, and high-roads be formed 
sea be land for months together ; but the poor 
the most part do not care to skate, and the nobles, with a 
tions, do not care to ekate well. 





ory De la Beche had ap 
‘as they could have wished. 





If, thea, we affirm confident! 
and Paris than anywhere else 



































less ice we prize it more, 





ent of the Geolo, 
should not be a disgrace, 
carefully selected the stone taken. 
i —Do you think, if similar vigilance had been exerc'sed 





looked upon her as a blot on his great name. 
nates with mothers ia C 











Ot coarse the shape of the instrumeat 








with respect to the Parliament stone, a more euccessfal result might bave 


t } _ . 

2 Ben guards, a fashionable physician with a 
ualoted with a very humour- 
ous cireus clowa who was first cousin toa Cabinet Misister. 1 don’t say 
that thess family failres did not deserve their lot, aod I impart no blame 


is of great importance, and here we are clearly superior. What can the 
skater of St. Petersburg do, with his iron two feet long, but lean over it 
and execate a push which may be just as effectual if 
long? Io Holland the skate is not so extravagant! 
tion will persist in wearing pieces of iron five inc 
at the heel, it is hopel 





brothers doing duty as r. 
nephew a night-cab nan, and J was once 





Mr. Smith eaid that such unquestionably would have been the result, 
and that S’r Charles Barry and Sir Heary De la Beche were both in fa- 
vour of having some competent person to select the stone. He (Mr. 
as one of the Royal Commissioners without 











to their more fortanate relations. 








Smitb) having been 





expect them to figure neatly or 





Some men have an alacrity in sinking, buoy them up as you may: 
throw out to them the life-apparatus of money, the drags of family con- 
nectioa ; rash ia through the ice of prejudice, grasp them and pull them 
to the surface at the ri-k of your owa respectability ;—io a moment they 
have slipped from your hand, and are setiling steadily towards the bot- 
tom, where whea they once arrive, they are infiaitely happier among the 

they would bave been in the purer, fresher atmo- 

sphere above. This is but the old story of the imp >ssibility of manufac- 
tariog the silken parse from the sow’s ear, or of the futility of expecting 
aoy wore melojious sound from a pig than a grant; we all know it— 
you thiok M y enthroned is not ac- 
rman priacipalitics, for 

feet in it, and cause ’e ruler to 








his kaowledge, was subsequent}y named as a competent person to ap- 
ggestion was named to Lord Dancannon, the 
of Woods, Forests and Fublic Works, and he ap- 





here is, however, a grea’ nee between the rich and poor. 
Among the latter, an English skate creates an interest quite unac- 
countable ; and the absence of the clumsy 
trivance of the screw—now, after all, abandoned by the revolu'ionists 
of the Skating Ciab—fill them with boundless wonder. Tie common 
skate of the country is fastened in a way which is worth mentioning for 
its eimplicity. Instead of a heel-strap there is a loop of cord, which is 
not fastened in front, but remaios behind the foot. 
the wood ; the end of this is thrown across the 
through the loop before spoken of; it then is 
the instep, again catches the same loop at the other side of the 
t, and once more crosses the foot to join its own 
ight notcbing ia the heel, hardly suffisient to en- 
the only ligature that is thought necessary ; and it 
adjustment. In the larger towos, 
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the stone. 
First Commissioner 





beak, and the simple con 











The salary was fixed at £150 per annum, and travelling expenses, as 
it was alleged that the iaepection would be brief, and that a visit to the 
once a week, would be sufficient. He consented 
salary, but next came the question, who was to pay it? 
got was,‘ Ob, the architect would pay it, or the builder would pay it, 
or the Government would pay it. Somebody would be sure to pay it.” 
He was not, however, eo sure, e0 he declined to commence his daties, 
aatil informed as to who was to be paymaster. He was then ftold that 
m, aad it was also intimated that as 
on, he might have to go to Liver- 














weeds and slime than 


























we all are martyrs to it. 
quainted with “shy” relatives—eay chiefs of 
example, who pat their Teatonic 

aake for the consequence of their absurdities? Do 


of the State bas never his twinges, eprin 
the boredom, the constan: blister-a me 











foot, thus drawing it ti 





he was to have ar sssistant under 
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nnoyances of some scion of that ancient 
baronial fief of Palmerstown io Ireland? Has avy man alive ever raised 
a buadred skids to the 
argen: clamorous ne’er- 
ting themselves at the 
those thiage for which 
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is 

, 
certainly has the merit rapid 

however, the fashion is generally adopted, though the rounded 
has hardly made its appearance yet, 

* * © Ifany Eoglish amateur is tired of the Serpentine, and is strong 
enough in constitution to bear a little more roughiog than usval—if he 
can contemplate cheerfully the water freezing on the panel; of his rai'- 
when it is fall of passengers, with the eun shining in at the 
wiadows—if he does not miad the possibility of spending an hour on a 
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do-weels claiming affinity and connection. 
most inopportune moment, and clamouriag 
exactly tuey were most unfitted? If I were to attem 
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pt to catalogue such 


annoyances, | might go on till Dooma-day.— Temple Bar 





never been to the quarry except once during the exca- 


torm, i t and the ice by dint of 
. t and Mr. Jay at the time river ia a snow-storm, working a boat across over iy 


pole and hook—if he is content to take te chance of finding himself 
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Newron axp THE Tosacoo Storrsr:—Once upon a time, the great 
Sir Isaac Newton, while arguing knotty points and smoking tobacco (as 
philosophers often do), seized a young damse'’s hand:, and, ob, horror of 
horrors!—we tremble as we write it—deliberately inserted one of her 
pe, a remarkable instance, it 
must be admitted, of absence of miad. Undoubtedly the philosopher was 
a very absent man, but his absence of mind was that quality which en- 
abled bim to win such fame aod make such discoveries in science. He 
had this power of abstraction to a degree that appears marvellous, as the 
elder Disraeli writes, “to volatile spirits and paay thiokers.” To this 
babit may be referred most of his great discoveries ; an apple falls upon 
bim in bis orcbard, and the system of attraction succeeds iu his mind; 
he observes boys blowing soap-babbles, and the properties of light dis 
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ocess of which he did not complain, 
bat from which Mr. Jay failed to 


wired what was the nature of Mr. Smith’s report oa 


he bad been sent to report upon-the manner in 
was worked, and that he 
and that some of the stone was good while other 
y defective. He denied that what was called the 
was the cause of the destruction of the stone, for 
ings in London in which the etone was not de- 
stone. On the occasion 


some evening benighted of a canal which leads he does not koow where, 
with ice of doubtful security, while an easterly tempest is numbing his 
fingers, blinding his eyes, covering bim from head to foot with ice, and 
drifting the loose snow across his path—or of retiriog for shelter in the 
of half a damp Datch bed, and the alt-r 

stove—he will not be unrewarded for 
will eara the experience of a new strange 
land in a garb in which few other lands can be seen, and perhaps reap 
that most delightful of all mortal joys—a free roll from very side to side 
of a broad sheet of wate7, the wind blowing fair from behind, wi h the 
ice as firm as marble and as smooth as glass.—London paper. 
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fairy Gogers into the bowl of bis tobacco pi 
smallest of inas, with the 
native of a stretch by 

his adventurous fortitude. 
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jay in the selection of the 
uarry, be asked Mr. Jay to show bim the stone similar 
new building at Liacoln’s Inn bad been constructed, 
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A PLEA FOR POLYGAMY. 


Socrates was similarly sabject to fits of abstraction. Of Marini, the 
Italian poet, it is eaid that ia revi-iag bis Adonis he safferei his leg to 
be barnt for some time without perceiviogit. According to Cicero, Cato 
applauded Gallus, who, when he sat dowa to wriie in the morning, was 
surprised by the eveniug, and when he teok up his pen in the eveniag was 
‘oggias—we again borrow 
from the elder Disraeli—tells of Dante that he indalged bis meditations 
more stronzly than any man be knew ; be was only alive as to what was 
passing in his mind, to all buman concerns he was asif they had not been! 
procession,—-he entered the shop of a 
bookeeller to be a spectator of the passing show. He found a book which 
greatiy interestei him; be devoured it in silence and plunged into aa 
abyss of thought. Om bis retarn be declared tht he had velther seen nor 
beard the slightest occurrence of the pablie exhibition which bad passed 









soft, that he could run his fingers into it. This showed 


London atmosphere had nothing whatever to do 


you made your report did you know that inferior 
at the new Houses of Parliament ? 
had beard that the stone was not good, but that he 
whether the quarry was worked 
any quarries in the neighbourhood which would 
. He went on tosay that there were two classes of decay 
might be mentioned—namely, decomposition and disinte- 
former had teken place in the Elgin Marbles, aad the lat- 
jon stone. In order to preserve stone effectually it would 
e & hint from nature, and cement the particles of the 
them stick . Experience showed, 
ttone remained in its natural state, that is, eo long as 


There is an institution in London called the Marriage Law Defence 
Association. We are not aware whetber the functions of this body are 
cecomenical, or whetber they profess to redress the present wrongs to 
Law is subjected, as well a: to resiat fatore encroasb- 
ments on its limits. If so, a fine field has just beea opened for its exer- 
tions. England aod Fraoce—and that, too, in the reigoing families of 
either kingdom—bave oases before their respective law courts which, as 
it seems, ere slmost ladicrously similar. So curious and complete is the 
parallel between the claims of the descendante of M. Jerome Bonaparte 

of the Princess Olive of Cumberland to be admitted to the 
doubtful honoars of Royal descent, that had these two cases occurred in 
history @ couple of thousaad years old, critical historians 
said that they were versions of the eame fact. 
aspeote of Royal marriages, however, may be looked at 
f to these two curious cases. We bave been in- 
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Sach abstraction renders everything surrounding a man a: distant as 
ifit was in another quarter of the globe or as unreal asadream. A 
modern astronomer o2e summer night withdrew to his chamber; the 
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living rock, it became more and more durable, but 
it was cat out of the rock and became a part of a building, the 
of decay at once setin. It, therefore, the upper beds and cornices 
bailding could be effectually secured the result would be to 


formed on recent autbority that, as regards marrage, there ou, 
as perbaps in fact there is, one law for the Porpbyrogeniti a 

for common folk ; that kings and priaces may take wives aad get rid of 
them as reasons of State require, but that Jack aod Jil) mast be tied to- 
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brightness of the heaven showed a phenomenon. He passed the 


aight in observing it, and when his friead came to him early in the 
morning and fonad bim in the same attitade, he said, like one who bad 


aerve the stone. For this reason he recommended, let what would be 


Jone, that the wet should be kept from the great projections of theNew r for life. There is nothing very new in the fact, bat there is some- 
Honees jamen 


ng very new iu its justification upoa principle. As to the fact, we all 
remember that Lather, ia the case o! the —_ of Saxony, “mg 4 that 
lygamy was, for reasons of State, permissible. Heary 

Ill. BA 0 not slow to avail himeelf of the Royal privilegium 
to dispense with the laws of Christian matrimony. A license bas been 
assumed by princes which is not accorded to the general. Protestantism, 
io the cases just mentioned, was only not bebind the easy dispensations 
of the Court of Rome, which was ready to dispense not only with the 
laws of the Church but the laws of nature—for a consideration ; aod 
Morganatic marriages have been jnvent-d t> justify a distinction which, 







been recollecting his thoughts for a few moments, “It m 


p revealed, and did cake it. 
And thes may the tales told of Sir Ileaac Newtoa’s absence of mind 
ted for. Such absence indicates not intellectual weakness 
streagth, and it ie a quality which Sir Ieaxc possessed in common 
some of the greatest geniuses the world ever saw. 








This is by no means the last that we shall bear of this mortifying subject. 









SKATING, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


perbaps, the only amusement the full fruition of which is 
the upper classes. There is no pursuit so 

aristocratic. To skate well requires long pract 
actice are in the hends 





Tae Lavenper Farms or Excianp.—There is one sight ia old 


of those only who can dispose of land that I love beyond measure, 


aod that is a lavender field ; it 








part of time at pleasure. In the it is true, there are 


were it permitted to the mass of mankind, would ceriainly destroy the 
ie classes who are unable to afford an occasional 


our own Sovereigns it wiil be remembered 
that marriages exactly similar to thos» of the Dake of Camberland and 
Bonaparte have been matiers of suspicion or fact in almost a re- 

lar succession. It was given out and believed by the partisans of 

onmouth that Charles II. bad married Lac 
often charged with being the hasband of the 
of Clarence was thought to have lawfully loved Mrs Jordan ; and it is 
an incontestable fact that Mra Fitsberbert was the wife of George IV. 


from its jatriusic beauty. The lovely colour of its flowers 
dyera are trying to “ match,” bat can’t exactly hit on the shade. 
fragrance !—ha! how inimitable, as the sprays wave with the 











patri 
e Me the world,” and 


farmiog. Each acre yields 
of Gowers give up by 
; and thus we leara that there is an average 









Waters. George ILI. was 
stic grace of a “ serpent,” or the 
entire,” y a for the most that the 
of elegance, but that the heroes 









all the silk 


gly. Tn this little isiand 
devoted to iavender 

eee her 4 
lation about one pound of Ss 
uires six ounces of this to make 


as ever. This constant tice, and 
of material, are the oaly advan ra 


en where ice and time 
of their opportunities, and cultivate good sk 


issue by the last-named union, we should have been 
ld was the legitimate offspring of Mr. George Guel 
were the family name of the House of Hanover—and 
lotte the equally legitimate 
the doctrine, yy anda 


pounds of lavender otto annually. It 
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of which appears to be particularly grateful to them. The bees’ love 
for the Javender is so excessive that, at the harvest time, as the sprays 
fall before the sickle und are tied up into sheaves, they will follew it 
even at a sacrifice of life into the boiliog still. Dear reader, should you 
feel inclined to leave the din and smoke of your native ciiy for a peep 
at the lavender farm, go when July is old or August is young and see 
Mr. Perks’s farm ; he will ae 0 merrily, his godewife will gise 
you a hearty welcome.— Pierse’s ratory of Chemicai Wonders. 

Tue Parwiaments or Epwarp I.—It is the peculiar glory of Edward’s 
reign, that he first, and perbaps alone among all tbe sovereigus of the 
medieval time, bad the wiedom to conceive, and the notle courage to 
carry into execution, a plan by which the people should take part ia 
their own government, and should assist in making the laws under which 
they were to live. From the first moment of bis ing avy influen 
or power, the two ideas, of a system of laws, and of a legislature in which 
the peop'e should participate, seems to bave been always present in his 
mind. These principles were again and agaia enunciated, and always 
witb increased breadth and fulloess during his whole life—ad* ancing years 
having noeffectin chilling or contractivg that noble beert. During bis reign 
of five-and-thirty years we sball find tbe popular branch of the legiclature 
continually growing and increasing under the King’s fostering care ; the 
first idea appearing in the preamble te the Statute of Marlborough is 
his father’s reign ; aod the latest parliament of bis own, which met in 
1307, containing representatives from no ftwer thao a buodred aod sixty- 
five of the cities and boroughs of Eogland.— The Greatest of all Ue Plan- 
tagenels. 

Tae Mayuracrorers anp Tue Great Exureirion or 1862.—-The 
guarantors of tbe Grrat lnoternational Exhibition of 1862 seem to be 
alarmed at the colossal dimensions of the «difice proposed to be erected, 
the cost of which is roughly estimated by Sir Joseph Paxton at £250,000 
Amoog the guarantors I 








ovate, £200 ; W. M‘Connel, £200; Messrs, Westhead, £1,000 ; Mr. Bazley. 
M.P., £1,000; Beyer, Peacock, and Co,. £1,000 ; Elkansh Armitage and 
Sons, £1,000 ; Edmund Poiter. F.R.S., £500 ; Thomas Fairbairn, £1,500 ; 
Ryl!acds and Sons, £500; W. M. Christy and Sons, £500; with many of 
your friends and neighbours for sums of £100 and £200. The total 
amouct of the guarantee fund is £358,000, the Priace Consort leading off 
with the princely sum of £10,000. The guarantors bave no doubt full 
faith in the attractiveness of the enterprise, and if the Commissic ners pro 
vide for us balis of such gigautic proportions as have never been seen 
before, — something of the freshness of surprise with which we 
gazed upon the first Crystal Palace in Hyde Park may await us in 1862, | 
aad obtain for the andertaking a financial success,— London letter 
chester pager. 
EccgnrTRicitigs oF THE PresByTeRiaN PuLpit.—An old clergyman in | 
Forfarehire, iu describing the state of the blessed, exclaimed, as an by- | 
bole, “ Yes, breethren, hevin is better than a’ the Carse o’ Gowrie.” 
bis description was doubtless more intelligible to the audience than the 
flowery oratory of 2 modera probuticner, who, in a discourse on heaven. | 
remarked, “ that it was periumed with the melody of the nightingale.” | 
An old mivister iu the west country, baviog occasion to allude io bia | 
discource to the discoveries of modern astronomy, said that Sir Isaac | 
Newton was “as well acquaioted with the stars as if be had been born 
aad brocht up amang them.” The Rev. A—— P——, a probationer, is | 
reported to have thus improved the subject of the repevtance of the 
Apostie Peter, as he was arrested by the cock crowing :-—“ Brethren that | 
cock was a messenger to Peter. Peter afterwards became a cock cr | 
messenger to others. Paul too was a cock.” And after eaumeratiog | 
otkers of the Apostles and early Christians, the reverend gentleman, at 
the pitch of his voice, and throwing out bis hands, exclaimed, “ Aad, 
brethr.n, I tooamacovk!’ The simile was irresistible. But the most | 
extraordinary piece of pulpit declamatioa which has probably ever been | 
recorded, is the following:—The Rev. A—— C——, of D—, iu dis- | 
coursing of a certain clues of persons who were obnoxicus to him, con- | 
claded with this :iogular peroration :—* Ma freens it is as impossibie for 


in Man 
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observe the jollowing names acd sams :—W. / 
Fairbeirn, F.R.S.. Mauchester, £1,000 ; G. Peel, Soho Iron Works, An- ; 





8 —— to enter the kingdom o’bevin, as for a coo to climb ap a tree wi’ | 


her tail foremost aud barry a craw’s nest ; or for a soo to sit on the tap 
o’ a thistle aud tiog likes mavis.””— Rogers. 





Tue Granp Truxx-Srockno_pexs anv DirEectors.—The great Cana- 

diao Railway occupies, in all verieties of form, aa enormous space in the 
colames of our Northern coatewporaries. Here is a tit-bit, however, 
from the Montreal Commercial Advertiser, which etirikes us as being emi- 
nently instructive. 
“ A list of the Sbareholders"of the Great Truok Railway has recently 
been published in London, taken from the duplicate register kept in that 
city, which should be an exact copy of that retained iu Canada. By this 
list it appears that the only Canadian stockholders are :—-Mr. Stayner of 
Toronto, Mr. Ramson of Barrie, Mr. G. B. Symes of Quebec, and Mr. J. 
H. Cameron of Toroxto. ' 

“ It does not appear by the Register (het any of the Conadian Directore 
are stcckbolders, although the Jaw requires the quglification of « Direc- 
tor to b: 25 shares of £25, or where the sbares have beea consolidated 
into £100 stock, 25 shares of £100 or £2,500 stock. This state of thinze 
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raires the question of ihe legality of the acts performed by unqualified | 


Direct: re.” 





A Prvssiun Town Unper Warer.—Since the break up of the frost oo 
the Rhine avd its tr.butaries, fears were entertained that much damage 
would be done by the immense quaatitier foatiug dowuwerds ; and, al- 
though mavy places have ¢scaped the threateped daoger, the Pruesian 
town of Emmerich, cootaining 7,000 inhabitante, bas not been eo furta- 
nate ; for, oa the night of the 29th Jan., the river rose to a great height, 
when the dams gave way, and walls were destroyed, and the consequence 
was that the eutire town became inundated. Ono the eide towards Clevee, 


dreadful cries of disiress were heard duriag the night; but nothing cou!d | 


be done to assist the unfortunate people, wlio were expecting to be car- 
ried away by the torrent. 
found to be 4ft. hign in the market place, and in one street 2ft. higher. 
Aimcst all the cburcbes were under water ; and a bridal party were com- 
pclied to go in boats to the charch where it bed becn arranged that the 


Ia the morning, the water in the towo was : 


marriage ceremony should be performed. The bakers were unable io | 


carry on their cccupations, and the fuhabitants were reduced to great 
straits on account cf the want of provisions ; and, although of fresh water 
there was enough and to spare, in consequence of the iuucdation, yet it 
was too turgid for consumption ; avd as the wells were all overflowed, 
no water fit to drink could be obtaived from them. Many etreets ia 
which were the homes of poor people, were altogether uniubabitabie, and 
the poor creatures were compelled to take refuge in the town house. No 
lives have, however, been lost. 





Tus Merrorouis aFrTer THE BaTTLe or CuLLopen.—I was in the cof 
fechouse with Smollett when the pews of the barile of Culloden arrived. 
and when London all over was in a perfect uproar of joy. It was ihn 


that Jack Stuart, ibe son of the Provost, bebaved in the manner I before | 


mentioued. About nine o’clock I wished to go home to Lyoa’s, in New 
Bond-sireet, as I had promised to sup with him that night, it being the 
anniversary of his merriage night, or te birthday of ove of bis children. 
I aeked Smollett if he was ready to go, as he lived at Mayfair ; he said 
he wae, aud would condact me. The mob was 80 riotous, and the squids 
80 and i t, that we were glad to go into a narrow entry 
pd our wigs into our pockets, and to take our swords from our b- ith, 

walk with them in cur hands, as everybody then wore swords ; and, 
alter cautioning me agaiust speaking a word, lest the mob should dis- 
atid become insolent, “ for Joba Bull,” says he, * is as 
Reughty and valiant to-night as he was ebject and cowardly oo the 
Black Wednesday, when the Highlanders were at Derby.” After we got to 
the head of the Haymarket, through inceseant fire, the Doctor led me by 
narrow lanes, where we met nobody but a few boys at a pitiful bonfire, 
who very civilly asked us for sixpence, which i gave them. 1 saw not 
Smollett again for come time alter, when be showed Smith acd me the 
Maouecript of bis “ Tears of Scotland,” which was publisbed vot long 
alter, and bad such a run of approbation. Smollett, though a Tory, was 
Rot a Jacobite, bat be bad the feelings of a Scotch gentleman on ihe re- 
} nas craelties that were said to be exercised after the batile of Cullo- 

Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Carlyle. 


Rea. Conscience Monzy.— Advertisements ueptly appear in the 
London papers, to the efict that the Ch i aan Exchequer has re- 
“nos, anopymousiy sent to him by persous who 
apparently are moved to repentance. Punch, 
charity, end Jaughing at those who “ merely try 
old tin-kettle cousciencer,” ays be “ should 
the Times of the foi contribution: to a Police- 
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he appears to have no better move at command.—(c) We prefer Kt to Q B 3; 
| but the move made has its a best x reply to) The game was 
| adjourned after Biack’s last move. Mr. after | zg 
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| 
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Chrietmas Box denied to a lazy Laundress, 5s. Fine for abusing a Cab- 
man to whom I had given the wrong direction, 28. 6d. Fine for havin; 

given my Husband a bad dinner, £1. For haviog taken a cab when 

Ought to have walked, 7s. 6d. For having said that there were rome 
wise things in Tupper’s “ Philosophy,” £10. For baving said we were 
glad to see Uncle and Aunt Slimy, A Husband and Wife, £1 10s. For 
baviog stayed away from Church, £20. For baving gone to hear some 
Blacked Vocalists, £5. For having kicked Dash becauce I tumbled over 
him, £1. For having pleaded a cold as an excure for not singing when I 
only wanted not to sing until Horace came, but he ougbt to pay half for 
being so late, 53. For Not Backiog my Bill when the chop was black, 
A Club-man, £10. For using a bad word wheo I fell down on the ice, 64. 


For sulking with Arthur because he broke a cracker with Eliza aod | Race. 


not me, 3s. 6d. For blowing up the taxgatherer, 1d. For forgetting to 
take home Punch, £100, For bothering a Contributor for MS. when he 
wanted to go out shooting, A Remorseful Editor, £10. For being a 
little late with MS,, A Forgiviag Contributor, 6d. For not bruising my 
oats yet, 53. For letting the children go out in the east wind, £15. 
For inviting Jenkios, whom my wife hates, 94. For swearing at an 
organ-man, and afterwards hickiog him out of the street, 14d. Forsend- 
ing Punch an Old Joe and saying “ it occurred not a hundred miles from 
my town,” £20. For Hidiog Charles’s Cigar-Case because he would not 
take me to the Theatre, An Evil Wife, £5. For refusing to take Hester 
to the theatre, 5». For getiing so Brotherly at Lodge that I had to be 
seeu home, £1 le. For Sneezing in a Stentorian manner at the Theatre, 
102, For Pretendiog I wes eugaged when Mr. Stampy Snobb asked me 
to dance, 28.64. For Blackballing a Candidate whom I had promised 
to second, 4d. For Laughing at a Lanky Voluateer, £2. 


The mercury is contained in a crystal globe, of the size of en orange, 
and is sent from a very minute hole, under the form of a thin metallic 
thread : it is received in a small cup, whence it falls into a basin below, 
to be again conveyed to the globe above. Nosooner are the wires of the 
battery in contact with the thread of mercury, than a vivid light is pro- 
duced, which disar pears as soon as ihe contact ie interrap' Darin; 
this process no evaporation of the mercury is observable.—The old o! 
lights which have been in use so many years on the Portland lighthouses 
will ehortly be discontinued, says the Southern Times, the electric light 
being its substitute, the Board of Trade considering the Portland lights 
of so mach conseqaetee to sbips going down or coming up Channel, these 
having to pass in close proximity to that dangerous place the Portland 

Two Sorts or Wairewasuinc.—In an action brought against a Gas 
Company, a chemist was called as a witness, to prove the badness of the 
gas supplied. One of bis statements was that the ceilings in his house 
were 80 disfigured that he was compelled to have them whitewashed. The 
Counsel for the defence thereupon asked him: “ Well, sir, and was any- 
thing whitewashed besides your ceilings?’ The reply was: “ Yee, sir, 
two of the Directors of your Company were.” 





Tue Severity or tae Late Weatues.—Lady.—Yes, HerrVogelaugen, 
I must tell you that we were very ualucky during the late frost, Every 
one of our Pipes burst. 

German Visitor (astonished).—Indeed, Madame! I did not have one. 

Lady.—You were fortunate. Pray what did you do to prevent it? 

German Visitor (with the greatest innosence).—Madame, I did smoke 
them.— Punch. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 634. By W.C.C., of New York. 
BLACK. 























2s WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in four moves, 





Souction To Prope No. 633. 
hite Black. 
ttoKk 2 KtwokKS 

| KieK4¢ 





To Cornaesronpents.— W. 0. C. Your favour, containing a thirteen move 
snicide, came @uly to hand ; it is rather too long for publication. The three 
move position will receive our earliest attention. 

A Chess match has been arranged between Mr. Leonard and the President 
of the Brooklyn Chess Club, to commence on Satarday the 9th inst., to be con- 
tinued e Monday and Satorday evening, at the Rooms of the Club, 9 Court 
Street. first winner of seven games to be declared the victor. 


The 
prize is a handsome set of Cacss men. 

















The following well-fought Game was the ninth in the grand match recently 
played at Philadel between Mr. T. Lichtenhein and Mr. H. P. Montgo- 
mery. 

“3 (RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT'S GAME.) 

White (L.) Black (M.) White (L.) Black (M.) 
1PtwoK4 PtoK4 $2 PtoK Kt3 RtoK2 
2KKttoB3 QKttoB3 33 KttoK 2 P toQ Ba (A) 
3 BtoQ Kt5 toQR3 34 Kt to QB3 (i) ayes 
4 BtoQRa K Ktto B3 35 Kt tke Kt P BtooK4 
5 PtoQ4 Q Kt tks P (a) 36 Rtks BP B tks Q Kt P 
6 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 37 Rto BT R tks R 
7PtoKS KttoK 5 38 Kt tke R rea 
8 Q tks P KttoQBa 39 K to Kt 2 K to Kt 3 
9 BwWK3 Kt tks B 40 Kw B3 K to B4 
10 Q tks Kt PtoQ Kt4 41 Kt to Kt5 Kt K4 
lt Qiks QR to Kt |akexs K to K 5 
12 Castles Bto K 2 43 PtoK R38 BtoQBS8 
13 Qto K Kt4 K to B (0) 44 KttoQ6 ch KtwQ4 
14 PtoK Ba(c) PtoQ4 (a) 45 Kt to Kt7 PtoQR6 
15 PtoK BS P to K Kt3 46 KtoQ3 Bto Kt4 
16 Pwo K6 PtoK R4 47 Kt toQR5 BwQ 
17 Qt Q4 BtoK B3 8S KttoBé4 BtoB2 
18 Oto QKt4 ch K to Kt 2 49 PtoK Kt4 P tks P 
19 P tks K Kt PteQR4 50 P tks P B to 
20 Qt KB4 P tks K P 51 Ktto Kt2 PteoQRé 
1 BtoQ4 RtoB 52 KttoBé BtoQ2 
22 Q Kttw B3 RtoQ Kt2 53 KttoQ?2 KtK 4 
23 Rio K B3 K tke P }54 KtwK 4 BtoB 
24 KtoR PwQB3 55 P to Kt5 Bto Kt2 
25 KRtoKkt3ch KtoR 2 56 Ktto Kt3 BtoR 
26 QtoK BS(e) RtwoK Kt2 57 KttoK2 K toB4 
27 QRtwKB(f) PtoK 4 (yg) 58 Kt tke P ch K tks P 
28 Btks P B tks B 59 Ktto Kt5 Bto Kt7 
29 Q tks R Q tke Q 60 KtoB4 K to B5 
30 R tks Q B tks R 61 K to Kt3 KtoK4 
31 Rtks B BtoQB2 62 Kt tks P and wins. 








(a) Not so good as P tks P.—(0) Black's game is already very cramped, and 


at the tion a few 
minutes hastily concluded that the move in the text must ily win, over- 
looking Black's rejoinder of R to Kt 2.-(/) No great advantage would be 
gained by capturing Rook’s Pawo.—(g) lugenious.—(h) It is obvious that 
Black could not capture the Knight without the clear loss of a Pawn.— 
(i) Rather embarrassing! It may justly be remarked that the remainder of 
the gawe is admirably played by White. Biack’s play is also excellent, but 
nothing could save his game. 





Worpsworts axp Harpon.—Io Mr. S.C. Hall’s lectare on the authors 
of the age, an amusing anecdote—apropos of Wordsworth’s fondse's for 
talking about bimsel.—comrs out, Wordsworth aod Haydon the painter, 
had been dining togetber in Londoa, aud both, rather elevated with 
wine, were walking along the street, when a young gentleman, seeing they 
were somewbat unsteady upon their feet, offered bis assistance ; and eo, 
leaning upon his arm, two great men were conducted to a coach- 
stand. Turning to the foung gent Wordsworth said :—“ Sir, you 
bave been courteous to e stranger, I will now tell youwbolam. I am 
the poet. Wordsworth.” “And 1 (said Haydon) am Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, the historic painter.” The young man, who bad hitherto been 
so attentive, dropped their arme i diately, aod indig at what he 
believed to be a hoax, exclaimed, “ You are « pair of lyiog drunken va- 
gabonds!” and left them in the middie of the street. 











Power OVER THE Pewncit.—Thove who have power over the pencil 
(says the Hon. W. Cowper, in a recent lecture at Hertford) oftea fly to 
the use of ir. Lremember hearing of ao Eoglisbman visiting one of the | 
most famous eating-houses in Parir, who, being unable to make the 
waiter understaod that he wanted some mushrooms, drew the best 
sentation he could-cf that article upon a piece of paper. The waiter, 
afver examioivg the sketch, with which he was somewhat puzzled, said 
he would fetch what the gen'lewan wanted. He left the room, and on 
his return, instead of producing a mu->room, be banded to the genitle- 
map ad umbrella. 





Iupaovemenr 1x Coast Licutine.— Professor Way, says the Critic, bas 
discovered an electric light far superior 1o any yet known. It is pro- 








duced by ibe action of a voltaic battery on a moving columa of mercury. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they bave rece;ved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
being mace to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Adapted t the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality én 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





UNDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODs, 
At low prices. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER, 
A. RANKIN & ©O., 
No, 96 Bowery. 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 


DRESS 


ESTABLISHED IN* 1823. 





LADIE5BS’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 

Fuego excellent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fail and Winter articles can now bs ob 

\aiped at 
CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 

CANTRELL has a full supply of ** feet-covering” for the young, from the Misses’ “ danc- 

ing slippers’ to the *' patent leaiher’’ of Young America. 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 


Gentlemen no diffcalty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
boots at CANT ’8. His assorunent is very large, embracing an immense variety. 
PRICES. 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gatters, and slippers than any other 
dealer tn town. . LOOALITY 


CANTRELL’S is at No. 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
access to the residents of the * West End,” and the sqjourners at all the fashionable 





AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


of oes an rolderies. 
of ime a! and French Flowers, 
of Yankee Nouoss. 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





WHEBLER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Transparent Cleth Presser, 
NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHECK. 
Ofice, No. 505 BROADWAY. New York, 


“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK -STITCH,’ and renks bigbest, on account of 
permanence, beauty and genera] dcosirableness of the stiiching when done, and the 
range of its application.— Report of Am. Jnatitute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance wiih the previous awards at the 

Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 
at the Fairs of the 





and at hundreds of County Fairs. 





z 
$30 x 
Cox « 
SEWINC MACHINES. 
REMARKASLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
4956 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





T= public attention d to the fol 
anc the 


is respectfuily req 
Grover & Baxxe 8. M. Co. : 
A CARD FROM THE GRUVER & BAKER & M. CO. 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Gaoven 
a Baxxx Machine, with important improvements, at greauy 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate ¢ at which Machines, makirg the Grover & Baxen 
had, brings eae wbin the reseb of all, and renders the use of ptt Dd 

stitches as unpecersery es it is unwise, 

Persons desiring the best Macbines, snd the right to use ‘bem, must 1 ot only be sure to 
buy Machines mrking the Grover & Lakes stitch, but also that such Machines are made 
and sismped under our patents and those of Bissas Hows, JR. 

Grover & Baker 8S. M. Co., 
4% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 


ing cards of Biiss Hows, Jr 


Ll) persons are cautioned pot to mske, deal in, or use Sewing which sow 
trom fro spools and make the atite the Guoven & Basse the same 
are purchased from tbe Grover eR Sewing Machine Company, or Agents, or 
Licenses, and stamped ander my patent of Septem 1846. 

faid compeny and their Licenses, alone, are legally authorized their own 
and wy catty during the extended term 1o make and sell this kind 
Machine. all others are piracies upon my said patent, and dealt 

w York. ne 












































































































THe Aloion. 














“TNSURANCE, 














eneremmentabe 7 oe REPORT 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Office, 04 Broadway. 


x rouowne 18 A STATEMENT OF 7 AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY | 
for fiscal year ending the Si«t of Janaaey, 





Net Oud ‘Assets, ist of A ream ee ee ° . 68 15 2 
Receipts during the year . " —_ . «1,680 575 75 
$7 658,430 95 

Total Dishursements for losres by Death, and Additions, Garventered Petictes, 
Annuities, Commissions, an: penses 9668,574 21 2 
Set Cash Assets . +. + . $6,989,856 74 74 

INVESTED. as rou Lows: 

Cash 7 -.. St » 

pee ett ae IO ee 

| \~ plea eee eee ee ee * a 

Interest accrued, but not yet due a 

Betarren Pre Premiums (estimated) « + 135,000 00 
Premiums iv course of transmission 33,132 35 
$7,237,989 12 


Gross Asses, Feb.1, 1861. - : _ ¢ 









Bes Inerease In Cash Assets..... 
Namber of Policies ia force, ls February, 


Amount peemnes for Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued, but 


$490,441 50 
$470,279 30 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons tntending to insure their lives 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Casb. 
ba m of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
fi phe: — olen yn in the United States. 
are lower than those of the ms 
lis Rates of Pre et ite om s have bees greater—the ro 
lity among the insured, consequent on & most careful 


ity of other Life Insurance 
tofa very low rate morta- 
judictous selection cf lives. 


The Mostasity a its Members bas nopeeey Jy less than that of 
any other Life Insurance pany in either America or Kurope whose experience has 
been made known—a result in the ry t a favourable to ey re. 


The Namber of Lives Insw: exceeds that of any other 
Insurance ap pos 1m the U moby . tae fring ‘@ security above them all— 
the necersary law o e having 


more scepe for operation. 
The Assets of the Company are tuvested quslastvely . eet so 

Ratate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at 

and bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Sen 

of Wis the Company's Funds cannot be overrat 


4 Mortgage on Rea!- 
able the amount loaned, 
The solidity aod security 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Feevenicx 8. Winstos, Joux M. Srvarr, Mutagp Fiutsore, 
Vv. L. Prove, Gronon R. Crarx, Davio Hoapusr, 
peanan [oede, Samvn. E. Srroviis, Hexny A. Surtue, 
. MeCurpy, vst RN BLL, Wuuas V. Baapr, 
Gasen Pearson, Lvcws Rosinsos, W. EB. Doves, 
Jous H. Swirr, we, Geones 
Wussase J. Boscen, Rionanp ic Wutias K. Strona, 
Wusus Bi Wis Porua™, ALEXANDER 3 Busproun, 
Joun P. Ye.vertos, tr hy Koraton, Wustas M. 
Kena Warecen, Joun B. 





’ Hamu Buaxe, 
Naruania, Hayves, Samus. D. Bascoox, Matayotaon M. Paseuas. 


Secretary, Isaac Ansatt. Actuary, Surrazep Homass. 
Medical Examiner, Miwtugs Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company is condacted on the mutwal orjueiple. in ‘he strict es! 
af ne conan on entire surplus, deducting necessary eapenses being equitably ‘divided 
among 





STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No, 40 Wall Street, 
FOR THE YEAR 
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B HA 
D. WILLIAM B. Pus 
ILYR, Hl IN K. CORNING, 
&R JON ©, BALDWIN. 
PP, KOWARD MINTURN 
8 OLARK, AUGUSTUS H Wakb, 
PHELPs, BS GALLATIN, 


ose Ja 
RLES E. BILL, hinwa ANN GELPOK 


10 
aM. Poanecs, joan J — 


Py 1 

eth JEREMIAH P. ROBIN N, 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENIS, MD , Medical Examiner 
GEORGE P. CAMMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


5. @. DPE GROOT, Actuary. 
B. GATBs, General 


J. BADIR, Seeritory. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 





TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 











INSURANCE. 


The Board of Trustees 
1860, be declared of 81X PER CENT. on the 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Ocronsa 31, 1860. 


MARINE AND PIRE 


OFFICE OF THE 









Losses during tbe same 


On Marine Kicks dea Savings, 4c.). 


“ Inland 















Leens on Slots, to 
Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &c 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 


Te Ay ape) aed STasmEyT OF THE Avy sins oF 
ith the req the luth Secti 


on the 4th October. 





rustees bave this day yy that a Dividend of Interest to Ist November, 
outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


Aad BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 
ad afte hat BO a oe SWRNTY IVE PER ORNT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the ROONK, "7 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of past year, be afver the Ist January TRUSTEES. 
wT is further ordered that the SCRIP of {be Zour 1866, and SEVENTY PAR ORNT of the | 4. C, RICHARDS, 0. HADDEN. A. 8. BARNRS, 
yen toe be redeemed IN CASH after the {Jen ee the interest thereon to cease | SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, ‘8 Preroy s 
on that day, and y leaving an amount of accumalated prodis or over ONE MIL-| W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS BAKIN, 
LION OF DOLLARS. G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, A M. RARLR, 
oy ote et tn Be Gaviatris x ROR Hui eee ERE 
—_- WILLIAM Bl. NEVIUS, Secretary. | PREDERICK B. WILLIAM KENT, GRO. C. WETMO 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, DAVID P. MOKGAN, P. H. VANDERV OR, 
TRUSTEES SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SHERMAN ALFRED MDWARDS 
RS H. GRINNEL LOUIS LORUT, ALEX. M. LAWRENC! ; ‘ 
Cr ie le nl a canis moeramne, wail 
WiLLtaM HM MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, E\IAS PON VERT, eee nee = t. 
DE HENRY A. COIT Guokok G. HOBSON, ’ President. 
P GRAY, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOOH, BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
ei ¢. Fost JACOB RWEVIUR, = CHARLES STRECKER 
Uvikosrox, Poaresciakee'?** Soka # ONatrvia ‘eeRawes Ce: 
cca tua * Gilon DE Visser izka NUR ~ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INSURANCE. 





March 9 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 

ae a, New Yorn, Jasvasy 4, ia, 

FOLLO' 6 SrAtEMEnt OF THE AFFAIRS 4 = 

T lghed in conformity with the requirements of Section 12 Sas oo 

Outstanding Freasaee. Jan 1, TASO 20... ceceeeeesercscee 

sees — — 2 --yegne from Vanuary Tt 1 to December 31, am, 

















Tas Comrasy 445 1s8UED WO PoLicies EXCEPT Om CARGO 4D ) Faascur vou ras Verse, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Prem! f a he 
wecanneatingil antag ¢ ported an chore, Gas S 





THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Less 










ous Et 
pot Barnet me an Estimate of Claims 
eT, not yet due, less savings. ete., 
Re-In: urance, Taxes, Commiasions 
























Board of Trustees have this day resolved to a Div. 
IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates to 
yt OK on and afier Tuesday, the Sth day of 



















ae wi a 

Also, resolved, that a Dividend of turery rer cent. be declared on the net amount of 
$1,761,222 7 Rareed Prouslums for the ear ending Decem rat Ae which certificates 
: lnsued on and ater Moaday the sth of Apel mare 7 — 



































108 BROADWAY, 













CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 











CH 
Tio 


wx, eee 


HE TRUSTEES, 
submit the follo 


received on Sorte Rian, from lst January, 1800, to 


Premiams 
Sist December, 1860, 


OFFICE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, Jaxvany 26ra, 1861. 
IN Gouvonurey TO THE Cuagres OF THE COMPANY, 
wing Statemen on the 3ist December, 1860. 


or THE 


of tts affairs 


on « olicies not marked off let January, 1860, 

Total amount of Marine Premiums, ..............0ss00e+eeeeene eee 

No Policies have been iesued u ee kate Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected 


with Marine &: 


Premiums marked Off from Ist oo 1860, to 3ist Deo’r, 1860... $4,541,135 


Losses ai toa the 
path darts ur pana verted, 


and Expenses .. 


The Ghaus te hove the following heute, wins 


United States and State of New York Stock, 








The Certifioates previous to 1859, ha.e been redeemea 


Net carnings 


with the Co 


» ae we coseszoesse scons are 
notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 








pany, on lst January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 


JOUN D. JONES, 


ENNIS, 
N, 


ARLES 
H. H. 


SF yyy 


ARLES H. RUSSELL, 
HOLSROOK, 
©. GOODHU &, 

ARGOUS, 


ERG 
EDWARD BH. GILLILAN, 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Sceretary. 


#iuras 


&. popar. 
JOHN 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Ww. B. 






Three Fourths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 


HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER Pay TO THE By 75 PER CENT. 
of profiis, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates. 
No Liability is ame by the on 
























































JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 











602 7: JOSEPH B. VA M, LEONARD aeTTaT, BOWS R. McILVAINE, 
v GILBERT L. BEGCKMAN, FRED'K H. W cork, EDWARD oo 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. FOLLER. JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 
+ $6,015,425 88 Ha P. KIRKLAND, DANIEL PARISH WATSON EF. CA’ 
—— GUSTAVOS A.CONOVER, LORRAI Soo MARTIN R. 
JAMES O. SHE PaSCHAL TURNEY, JOSEPH B. VARNUM, Ja 
PRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS. LOR’RRGRAHAM 7% HENRY V. 
GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUBL D BRADFOR 
. $2,419,448 72 EDWARD ‘-. STANSBU BY, Secretary. 
9 
ity, Bank and other FINANCIAL. 
$2,666 378 42 
a ) en [ 
ges and other ’ REMITTANCES 
2 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 











= eS eee ~- pty) ~ Lit PaYASLE O8 PRESENTATION, ABD GOOD EVERYWHERE In 
After reserving and Million of profits, or 
cortifeates of the issue of 18-9. A), ta the beidore thence or ae rete t a ee 
Rey ye next, from which date : , cr s, 
int will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pa) ment, and ‘esued by 
BROTHERS, 
A dividend of ¥ THIRTY. give fan CRNT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the TAYLOR 
por pe ph ed a + Sist December, 1860, for which certificates wiil be issued on No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
and after Tuesday of April next. testing —— — - 
The profits ned from lat of July. 1842, to BILLS ON LONDON, 
the ist oe for which 
Bo 00 ccccceccececessccescetesescesseesegcceseeccsecese soe ; (7, JS. SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THRES 
Ad¢itional profits from ist January, 1860, to ist January, 1861.. tiles DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
Total profite for 183 WARD, CARPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 





tes 








NEW YORK, 
Iasuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available tm ail parts of 





DENKXIS PERKIN: p mec pment 

ZO8RPH G ILA, Jn. BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
J. henpy BU ¥. 

CORNELIUS GRINWRLL, TOHNMW MUNROB &@& CO., 
WATTS SHERMAN, AMERICAN BANKERS, 

Ke ‘NoRGA 30.5 BUB DE LA PAIX, PAR, 

B. J. HOWLA anp t 

BENS. BA 

FLETOHKR WESTRAY, No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 


ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 
D. JONES, President. 


Lerrers or Crepit 
ALL PARTS OF EUROPR, 4c, do 
A189, 
Commereial Credits. 


I-sun 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN 


H. MOORE, 24 Vico Pres’t. 





JEWELRY, i 


GAs FIXTURES. 


at 
THE NEW STORE 


BALL, 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 


or 
BLACK 





Bills on Paris, aad Sterling Bills, in sums te suit. 
DUNCAN, 


& Co, 
BANKERS 
CORNER OF PINE AND wassau STREKTS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travelers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Wall Street, 





& co. 


Ne. 50 New York, 
S8UK LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
{ of the world through the Messra. 
Naples, and ibeir correapondents. 

































Ne. 31 NASSAU STREET. IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODa, RICHARD BELL, 
Janvany 1, 1861. OPER TOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMEDT OF J.RAB } os CANROEMO Reg 
le coal bas idealdla ve voctlibbeonnscsetapechsenseecdianen CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, — out Tun Uumen Dawe oP hameen. Ann on oe 
eeancegosioe apeetenesreerererccesseeeeeseeseners B4S,0R8 16 ore Moatreal Canada, suit Purchasers. 
ania fam by Of erery description, and of the Newest Styles, CREDITS tnened. Sterling “od Nota, und Drafts, payable is Canada, Sew 
$6 Both Foreign and Domestic . Brunswick, and Nova Scot ia pur smased or Collected. 
ase Y bai, WELLS, FARGO & CO, 
SS 22 SHGLICH WATCHESS. M. ¥. @ CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
Angrard interest and deferred premiums sot tncleded in Vesseaniene Seleb oe N.Y. means » 
above, wetee FO ORR ROE RENTERS TREE EE HE EE Cent eeeeel 20 ar 
‘th and 3th of each month. 
The Celebrated London Watches. my he Ma nme esd Sao cee mn itis 
— J.H."Bradbury, — | fay SecA temas tS, po ape lesser aes 
pallid cheek ° 
— jin force". *.*. *.*.”. ; : PR hd auee ‘nabeseen.” z. seroct trom scrofuls, weorous aud eruptive disorders, try tt and be couvineed. 
_ocunerrcptocereee BEST WATCHES IN THR WORLD. OLLOW A'S PILLS AND OINTMENT OIPRTHERIA.—Ie 
See ee ee tet ee ee Pie Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. Howes viraient of tats <teease of the threat. achend 
is abtied “ ‘ee 3M 44 enced the most resulte—while thousands succumbed to the violence of 
A > SPS a ee Rach watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large not a single decease occurred those who used these thas 
0B bonds and ne, oF ry ccisuunsd af ae AD cad GED CHEN of rary Gamage chengeee te san" of prasice’ savoring, mid ihe Gover’ of ath 9 pate 
Ra O ytont. Eelomper ey tnuradScing thom tr tog new edisn of tn poarmaonlogte is 
Ce @ ia Font prageieth af 250 68s, and 91 per pot or bor. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
WALL STREET. 
TRAVELLERS} 


nO. 59 
S8UK COMMEROIAL AND 
try and Abroad. 












New Yore, 
POR Uses IN THIS COUN. 
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